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FANNY FITZ’S GAMBLE 


BY E. C2. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


‘WHERE'S Fanny Fitz?’ said Captain Spicer to his wife. 

They were leaning over the sea-wall in front of a little 
fishing hotel in Connemara, idling away the interval usually 
vouchsafed by the Irish car-driver between the hour at which 
he is ordered to be ready and that at which he appears. It 
was a misty morning in early June, the time of all times for 
Connemara, did the tourist only know it. The mountains 
towered green and grey above the palely shining sea in which 
they stood ; the air was full of the sound of streams and the 
scent of wild flowers; the thin mist had in it something of 
the dazzle of the sunlight that was close behind it. Little 
Mrs. Spicer pulled down her veil: even after a fortnight’s fly- 
fishing she still retained some regard for her complexion. 

‘She says she can’t come,’ she responded ; ‘she has letters 
to write or something—and this is our last day!’ 

Mrs. Spicer evidently found the fact provoking. 

‘On this information the favourite receded to 33 to 1,’ remarked 
Captain Spicer. ‘I think you may as well chuck it, my dear.’ 

‘I should like to beat them both!’ said his wife, flinging a 
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pebble into the rising tide that was very softly mouthing the 
seaweedy rocks below them. 

‘Well, here’s Rupert ; you can begin on him.’ 

‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure!’ said Rupert's 
sister vindictively. ‘A great teasing, squabbling baby! Oh, how 
I hate fools! and they are doth fools!—Oh, there you are, 
Rupert,’ a well-simulated blandness invading her voice ; ‘and 
what’s Fanny Fitz doing ?’ 

‘She’s trying to do a Mayo man over a horse-deal,’ replied 
Mr. Rupert Gunning. 

‘ A horse-deal !’ repeated Mrs. Spicer incredulously. ‘ Fanny 
buying a horse! Oh, impossible !’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ said Mr. Gunning, ‘she’s 
trying pretty hard. I gave her my opinion : 

‘I'll take my oath you did,’ observed Captain Spicer. 

’ And as she didn’t seem to want it, | came away,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Gunning imperturbably. ‘Be calm, Maudie; it takes 
two days and two nights to buy a horse in these parts ; you'll be 
home in plenty of time to interfere, and here’s the car. Don't 
waste the morning.’ 

‘I never know if you're speaking the truth or no,’ complained 
Mrs. Spicer; nevertheless, she scrambled on to the car without 
delay. She and her brother had at least one point in common, 
the fanatic enthusiasm of the angler. 

In the meantime, Miss Fanny Fitzroy’s negotiations were 
proceeding in the hotel yard. Fanny herself was standing in 
a stable doorway, with her hands in the pockets of her bicycle 
skirt. She had no hat on, and the mild breeze blew her hair 
about ; it was light brown, with a brightness in it; her eyes 
also were light brown, with gleams in them like the shallow 
places in a Connemara trout stream. At this moment they 
were scanning with approval, tempered by anxiety, the muddy 
legs of a lean and lengthy grey filly, who was fearfully returning 
her gaze from between the strands of a touzled forelock. The 
owner of the filly, a small man, with a face like a serious elderly 
monkey, stood at her head in a silence that was the outcome 
partly of stupidity, partly of caution, and partly of lack of 
English speech. The conduct of the matter was in the hands 
of a friend, a tall young man with a black beard, nimble of 
tongue and gesture, profuse in courtesies. 

‘Well, indeed, yes, your ladyship,’ he was saying glibly, 
‘the breed of horses is greatly improving in these parts, and 
them hackney horses , 
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‘Oh,’ interrupted Miss Fitzroy hastily, ‘1 won’t have her if 
she’s a hackney.’ 

The eyes of the owner sought those of the friend in a gaze 
that clearly indicated the question. 

‘What’ll ye say to her now ?’ 

The position of the vendors was becoming a little compli- 
cated. They had come over through the mountains, from the 
borders of Mayo, to sell the filly to the hotel-keeper for posting, 
and were primed to the lips with the tale of her hackney 
lineage. The hotel-keeper had unconditionally refused to trade, 
and here, when a heaven-sent alternative was delivered into their 
hands, they found themselves hampered by the coils of a cast- 
off lie. No shade, however, of hesitancy appeared on the open 
countenance of the friend. He approached Miss Fitzroy with 
a mincing step, a deprecating wave of the hand, and a deeply 
respectful ogle. He was going to adopt the desperate resource 
of telling the truth, but to tell the truth profitably was a part 
that required rather more playing than any other. 

‘Well, your honour’s ladyship,’ he began, with a glance at. 
the hotel ostler, who was standing near cleaning a bit in in- 
dustrious and sarcastic silence, ‘it is a fact, no doubt, that I 
mentioned here this morning that this young mare was of the 
Government hackney stock. But, according as | understand 
from this poor man that owns her, he bought her in a small 
fair over the Tuam side, and the man that sold her could take 
his oath she was by the Grey Dawn—sure you'd know it out of 
her colour.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so before?’ asked Miss Fitzroy, 
bending her straight brows in righteous severity. 

‘Well, that’s true indeed, your ladyship ; but, afther all—I 
declare a man couldn't hardly live without he’d tell a lie some 
times !’ 

Fanny Fitz stooped, rather hurriedly, and entered upon a 
renewed examination of the filly’s legs. Even Rupert Gunning, 
after his brief and unsympathetic survey, had said she had good 
legs ; in fact, he had only been able to crab her for the length 
of her back, and he, as Fanny Fitz reflected with a heat that 
took no heed of metaphor, was the greatest crabber that ever 
croaked. 

‘What are you asking for her?’ she demanded with a 
sudden access of decision. 

There was a pause. The owner of the filly and his friend 
withdrew a step or two and conferred together in Irish at 
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lightning speed. The filly held up her head and regarded her 
surroundings with guileless wonderment. Fanny Fitz made a 
mental dive into her bankbook, and arrived at the varied con- 
clusions that she was {£30 to the good, that on that sum she 
had to weather out the summer and autumn, besides pacifying 
various cormorants (thus she designated her long-suffering 
tradespeople), and that every one had told her that if she only 
kept her eyes open in Connemara she might be able to buy 
something cheap and make a pot of money on it. 

‘This poor honest man,’ said the friend, returning to the 
charge, ‘says he couldn’t part her without he’d get twenty- 
eight pounds for her ; and, thank God, it’s little your ladyship 
would think of giving that!’ 

Fanny Fitz’s face fell. 

‘Twenty-eight pounds !’ she echoed. ‘Oh, that’s ridiculous !’ 

The friend turned to the owner, and, with a majestic wave 
of the hand, signalled to him to retire. The owner, without a 
change of expression, coiled up the rope halter and started 
slowly and implacably for the gate; the friend took off his hat 
with wounded dignity. Every gesture implied that the whole 
transaction was buried in an irrevocable past. 

Fanny Fitz’s eyes followed the party as they silently left the 
yard, the filly stalking dutifully with a long and springy step 
beside her master. It was a moment full of bitterness, and of 
a quite irrational indignation against Rupert Gunning. 

‘I beg your pardon, miss,’ said the ostler, at her elbow, 
‘would ye be willing to give twenty pounds for the mare, and 
he to give back a pound luckpenny ?’ 

‘I would!’ said the impulsive Fanny Fitz, after the manner 
of her nation. 

When the hshing party returned that afternoon Miss Fitzroy 
met them at the hall door. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she said airily to Mrs. Spicer, ‘ what sort of 
sport have you had? I’ve enjoyed myself immensely. I’ve 
bought a horse !’ 

Mrs. Spicer sat, paralysed, on the seat of the outside car, 
disregarding her brother’s outstretched hands. 

‘Fanny !’ she exclaimed, in tones fraught with knowledge of 
her friend's resources and liabilities. 

‘Yes, I have!’ went on Fanny Fitz, undaunted. ‘Mr. 
Gunning saw her. He said she was a long-backed brute. 
Didn’t you, Mr. Gunning ?’ 

Rupert Gunning lifted his small sister bodily off the car. 
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He was a tall sallow man, with a big nose and a small, much- 
bitten, fair moustache. 

‘Yes, I believe I did,’ he said shortly. 

Mrs. Spicer’s blue eyes grew round with consternation. 

‘Then you really have bought the thing!’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
Fanny, you idiot! And what on earth are you going to do 
with it ?’ 

‘It can sleep on the foot of my bed to-night,’ returned Fanny 
Fitz, ‘and I'll ride it into Galway to-morrow! Mr. Gunning, 
you can ride halfway if you like!’ 

But Mr. Gunning had already gone into the hotel with his 
rod and fishing basket. He had a gift, that he rarely lost a 
chance of exercising, of provoking Fanny Fitz to wrath, and 
the fact that he now declined her challenge may or may not be 
accounted for by the gloom consequent upon an empty fishing- 
basket. 

Next morning the various hangers-on in the hotel-yard 
were provided with occupation and entertainment of the most 
satiating description. Fanny Fitz’s new purchase was being 
despatched to the nearest railway station, some fourteen miles 
off. It had been arranged that the ostler was to drive her 
there in one of the hotel cars, which should then return with a 
horse that was coming from Galway for the hotel owner ; 
nothing could have fitted in better. Unfortunately the only 
part of the arrangement that refused to fit in was the filly. 
Even while Fanny Fitz was finishing her toilet, high-pitched 
howls of objurgation were rising, alarmingly, from the stable- 
yard, and on reaching the scene of action she was confronted 
by the spectacle of the ostler being hurtled across the yard by 
the filly, to whose head he was clinging, while two helpers 
upheld the shafts of the outside car from which she had fled. 
All were shouting directions and warnings at the tops of their 
voices, the hotel dog was barking, the filly alone was silent, but 
her opinions were unmistakable. 

A waiter in shirt-sleeves was leaning comfortably out of a 
window, watching the fray and offering airy suggestion and 
comment. 

‘It's what I'm telling them, miss,’ he said easily, including 
Fanny Fitz in the conversation ; ‘ if they get that one into Recess 
to-night it'll not be under a side-car.’ 

‘But the man I bought her from,’ said Fanny Fitz, lament- 
ably addressing the company, ‘told me that he drove his mother 
to chapel with her last Sunday.’ 
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‘Musha then, may the divil sweep hell with him and burn 
the broom afther!’ panted the ostler in bitter wrath, as he 
slewed the filly to a standstill. ‘1 wish himself and his mother 
was behind her when I went putting the crupper on her! 
B'leeve me, they'd drop their chat !’ 

_ Sure I knew that young Geogheghan back in Westport,’ 
remarked the waiter, ‘and all the good there is about him was 
a little handy talk. Take the harness off her, Mick, and throw 
a saddle on her. It’s little I think meself of canthering her 
into Recess !’ 

‘How handy ye are yerself with your talk!’ retorted the 
ostler ; ‘it’s canthering round the table ye’ll be doing, and it’s 
what'll suit ye betther !’ 

Fanny Fitz began to laugh. ‘He might ride the saddle of 
mutton !’ she said, with a levity that, under the circumstances, 
did her credit. ‘You'd better take the harness off, and you'll 
have to get her to Recess for me somehow.’ 

The ostler took no notice of this suggestion; he was 
repeating to himself: ‘ Ride the saddle o’ mutton! By dam I 
never heard the like o’ that! Ride the saddle o’ mutton Y 
He suddenly gave a yell of laughing, and in the next moment 
the startled filly dragged the reins from his hand with a 
tremendous plunge, and in half a dozen bounds was out of the 
yard-gate and clattering down the road. 

There was an instant of petrifaction. ‘ Diddlety—iddlety— 
idlety !’ chanted the waiter with far-away sweetness. 

Fanny Fitz and the ostler were outside the gate simul- 
taneously : the filly was already rounding the first turn of the 
road ; two strides more, and she was gone as though she had 
never been, and ‘Oh, my nineteen pounds!’ thought poor 
Fanny Fitz. 

As the ostler was wont to say in subsequent repetitions of 
the story : ‘Thanks be to God, the reins was rotten!’ But for 
this it is highly probable that Miss Fitzroy’s speculation would 
have collapsed abruptly with broken knees, possibly with a 
broken neck. Having galloped into them in the course of the 
first hundred yards, they fell from her as the green withes fell 
from Samson, one long streamer alone remaining to lash her 
flanks as she fled. Some five miles from the hotel she met a 
wedding, and therewith leaped the bog-drain by the side of the 
road and ‘took to the mountains,’ as the bridegroom poetically 
described it to Fanny Fitz, who, with the ostler, was pursuing 
the fugitive on an outside car. 
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‘If that’s the way,’ said the ostler, ‘ ye mightn’t get her again 
before the winther.’ 

Fanny Fitz left the matter, together with a further instal- 
ment of the thirty pounds, in the hands of the sergeant of police, 
and went home, and, improbable as it may appear, in the course. 
of something less than ten days she received an invoice from 
the local railway station, Enniscar, briefly stating : ‘1 horse arrd. 
Please remove.’ 

Many people, most of her friends indeed, were quite un- 
aware that Fanny Fitz possessed a home. Beyond the fact 
that it supplied her with a permanent address, and a place at 
which she was able periodically to deposit consignments of 
half-worn-out clothes, Fanny herself was not prone to rate the 
privilege very highly. Possibly two very elderly maiden step- 
sisters are discouraging to the homeing instinct; the fact 
remained, that as long as the youngest Miss Fitzroy possessed 
the wherewithal to tip a housemaid she was but rarely seen 
within the decorous precincts of Craffroe Lodge. 

Let it not for a moment be imagined that the Connemara 
filly was to become a member of this household. Even Fanny 
Fitz, with all her optimism, knew better than to expect that 
William O’Loughlin, who divided his attentions between the 
ancient cob and the garden, and ruled the elder Misses Fitzroy 
with a rod of iron, would undertake the education of anything 
more skittish than early potatoes. It was to the stable, or 
rather cow-house, of one Johnny Connolly, that the new 
purchase was ultimately conveyed, and it was thither that 
Fanny Fitz, with apples in one pocket and sugar in the other, 
conducted her ally, Mr. Freddy Alexander, the master of the 
Craffroe Hounds. Fanny Fitz’s friendship with Freddy was 
one of long standing, and was soundly based on the fact that 
when she had been eighteen he had been fourteen ; and though 
it may be admitted that this is a discrepancy that somewhat 
fades with time, even Freddy’s mother acquitted Fanny Fitz of 
any ulterior motive ; and Freddy was an only son. 

‘She was very rejected last night afther she coming in,’ 
said Johnny Connolly, manipulating as he spoke the length of 
rusty chain and bit of stick that fastened the door. ‘I think it 
was lonesome she was on the thrain.’ 

Fanny Fitz and Mr. Alexander peered into the dark and 
vasty interior of the cow-house ; from a remote corner they 
heard a heavy breath and the jingle of a training bit, but they 
saw nothing. 
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‘I have the cavesson and all on her ready for ye, and I was 
thinking we’d take her south into Mr. Gunning’s land. His 
finces is very good,’ continued Johnny, going cautiously in; 
‘wait till 1 pull her out.’ 

Johnny Connolly was a horse trainer who did a little 
farming, or a farmer who did a little horse training, and his 
management of young horses followed no known rules, and 
indeed knew none, but it was generally successful. He fed 
them by rule of thumb ; he herded them in hustling, squabbling 
parties in pitch-dark sheds; he ploughed them at eighteen 
months ; he beat them with a stick like dogs when they trans- 
gressed, and like dogs they loved him. He had what gardeners 
call ‘a lucky hand’ with them, and they throve with him, and 
he had, moreover, that gift of winning their wayward hearts that 
comes neither by cultivation nor by knowledge, but is innate 
and unconscious, Already, after two days, he and the Conne- 
mara filly understood each other ; she sniffed distantly and 
with profound suspicion at Fanny and her offerings, and 
entirely declined to permit Mr. Alexander to estimate her height 
on the questionable assumption that the point of his chin 
represented 15.2, but she allowed Johnny to tighten or slacken 
every buckle in her new and unfamiliar costume without 


_ protest. 


‘I think she'll make a ripping good mare,’ said the enthu- 
siastic Freddy, as he and Fanny Fitz followed her out of the 
yard; ‘I don’t care what Rupert Gunning says, she’s any 
amount of quality, and I bet you'll do well over her,’ 

‘She'll make a real nice fashionable mare,’ remarked 
Johnny, opening the gate of a field and leading the filly in, 
‘and she’s a sweet galloper, but she’s very frightful in herself. 
Faith, | thought she’d run up the wall from me the first time I 
went to feed her! Ah ha! none o’ yer thricks!’ as the filly, 
becoming enjoyably aware of the large space of grass round 
her, let fling a kick of malevolent exuberance at the two fox- 
terriers who were trotting decorously in her rear. 

It was soon found that, in the matter of ‘stone gaps,’ the 
ABC of Irish jumping, Connemara had taught the grey filly 
all there was to learn. 

‘Begor, Miss Fanny, she’s as crabbed as a mule!’ said her 
teacher approvingly. ‘D’ye mind the way she soaks the hind 
legs up into her! We'll give her a bank now.’ 

At the bank, however, the trouble began. Despite the 
ministrations of Mr. Alexander and a long whip, despite the 
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precept and example of Mr. Connolly, who performed prodigies 
of activity in running his pupil in at the bank and leaping on to 
it himself, the filly time after time either ran her chest against 
it or swerved from it at the last instant with a vigour that 
plucked her preceptor from off it and scattered Fanny Fitz and 
the fox-terriers like leaves before the wind. These latter were 
divided between sycophantic and shrieking indignation with the 
filly for declining to jump, and a most wary attention to the 
sphere jof influence of the whip. They were a mother and 
daughter, as conceited, as craven, and as wholly attractive as 
only the judiciously spoiled ladies of their race can be. Their 
hearts were divided between Fanny Fitz and the cook, the rest 
of them appertained to the Misses Harriet and Rachel Fitzroy, 
whom they regarded with toleration tinged with boredom. 

‘I tell ye now, Masther Freddy, ’tis no good for us to be 
goin’ on sourin’ the mare this way. ‘Tis what the fince is too 
steep for her. Maybe she never seen the like in that backwards 
counthry she came from. We'll give her the bank below with 
the ditch in front of it. ’Tisn’t very big at all, and she’ll be 
bound to lep with the sup of wather that’s in it.’ 

Thus Johnny Connolly, wiping a very heated brow. 

The bank below was a broad and solid structure, well padded 
with grass and bracken, and it had a sufficiently obvious ditch, 
of some three feet wide, on the nearer side. The grand effort 
was duly prepared for. The bank was solemnly exhibited to 
the filly ; the dogs, who had with unerring instinct seated them- 
selves on its most jumpable portion, were scattered with one 
threat of the whip to the horizon. Fanny tore away the last 
bit of bracken that might prove a discouragement, and Johnny 
issued his final order. 

‘Come inside me with the whip, sir, and give her one good 
belt at the last!’ 

No one knows exactly how it happened. There was a rush, 
a scramble, a backward sliding, a great deal of shouting, and 
the Connemara filly was couched in the narrow ditch at right 
angles to the fence, with the water oozing up through the weeds 
round her, like a wild duck on its nest ; and at this moment 
Mr. Rupert Gunning appeared suddenly on the top of the bank 
and inspected the scene with an amusement that he made little 
attempt to conceal. 

It took half an hour, and ropes, and a number of Rupert 
Gunning’s haymakers, to get Fanny Fitz’s speculation on to its 
legs again, and Mr. Gunning’s comments during the process 
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successfully sapped Fanny Fitz’s control of her usually equable 
temper, 

‘He’s a beast!’ she said wrathfully to Freddy, as the party 
moved soberly homewards in the burning June afternoon, with 
the horseflies clustering round them, and the smell of new- 
mown grass wafting to them from where, a field or two away, 
caine the rattle of Rupert Gunning’s mowing-machine. ‘A 
crabbing beast! It was just like my luck that he should come 
up at that moment and have the supreme joy of seeing Gamble’ 
—Gamble was the filly’s rarely-used name— wallowing in the 
ditch! That’s the second time he’s scored off me. I fzty poor 
little Maudie Spicer for having such a brother!’ 

In spite of this discouraging début, the filly’s education went 
on and prospered. She marched discreetly along the roads in 
long reins ; she champed detested mouthfuls of rusty mouthing 
bit in the process described by Johnny Connolly as ‘ getting her 
neck broke’ ; she trotted for treadmill half-hours in the lunge ; 
and during and in spite of all these penances, she fattened up 
and thickened out until that great authority, Mr. Alexander, 
pronounced it would be a sin not to send her up to the Dublin 
Horse Show, as she was just the mare to catch an English 
dealer’s eye. 

‘But sure ye wouldn't sell her, miss?’ said her faithful 
nurse, ‘and Masther Freddy afther starting the hounds and 
all!’ 

Fanny Fitz scratched the filly softly under the jawbone, and 
thought of the document in her pocket—long, and blue, and 
inscribed with the too familiar notice in red ink: ‘An early 
settlement will oblige.’ 

‘I must, Johnny,’ she said, ‘ worse luck !’ 

“Well, indeed, that’s too bad, miss,’ said Johnny, compre- 
hendingly. ‘There was a mare I had one time, and I sold her 
before I went to America. God knows, afther she went from 
me, whenever I’d look at her winkers hanging on the wall I’d 
have to cry. I never seen a sight of her till three years afther 
that, afther I coming home. I was coming out o’ the fair at 
Enniscar, an’ I was talking to a man an’ we coming down 
Dangan Hill, and what was in it but herself coming up in a 
cart! An’ I didn’t look at her, good nor bad, nor know her, 
but sorra bit but she knew me talking, an’ she turned in to me 
with the cart! ‘Ho, ho,ho!” says she, and she stuck her nose 
into me like she’d be kissing me. Be dam, but I had to cry. 
An’ the world wouldn’t stir her out o’ that till I’d lead her on 
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meself. As for cow nor dog nor any other thing, there’s nothing 
would rise your heart like a horse !’ 


It was early in July, a hot and sunny morning, and Fanny 
Fitz, seated on the flawless grassplot in front of Craffroe Lodge: 
hall-door, was engaged in washing the dogs. The mother, who 
had been the first victim, was morosely licking herself, shuddering 
effectively, and coldly ignoring her oppressor’s apologies. The 
daughter, trembling in every limb, was standing knee-deep in 
the bath ; one paw, placed on its rim, was ready for flight if 
flight became practicable; her tail, rigid with anguish, would 
have hummed like a violin-string if it were touched. Fanny, 
with her shirtsleeves rolled up to her elbows, scrubbed in the 
soap. A clipped fuchsia hedge, the pride of William O’Loughlin’s 
heart, screened the little lawn and garden from the high road. 

‘Good-morning, Miss Fanny,’ said a voice over the hedge. 

Fanny Fitz raised a flushed face and wiped a fleck of 
Naldyre off her nose with her arm. 

‘I’ve just been looking at your mare,’ went on the voice. 

‘Well, I hope you liked her!’ said Fanny Fitz defiantly, for 
the voice was the voice of Rupert Gunning, and there was that 
in it that in this connection acted on Miss Fitzroy as a slogan. 

‘Well, “like” is a strong word, you know!’ said -Mr. 
Gunning, moving on and standing with his arms on the top of 
the white gate and meeting Fanny’s glance with provoking eyes. 
Then, as an after thought, ‘Do you think you give her enough 
to eat ?’ 

‘She gets a feed of oats every Sunday, and strong tea and 
thistles through the week,’ replied Fanny Fitz in furious 
sarcasm. 

‘Yes, that’s what she looks like,’ said Rupert Gunning 
thoughtfully. ‘Connolly tells me you want to send her to the 
show—Barnum’s, I suppose, as the skeleton dude ?’ 

‘I believe you want to buy her yourself,’ retorted Fanny, 
with a vicious dab of the soap in the daughter’s eye. 

‘Yes, she’s just about up to my weight, isn’t she? By-the- 
bye, you haven’t had her backed yet, I believe ?’ 

‘I’m going to try her to-day!’ said Fanny with sudden 
resolve. 

‘Ride her yourself?’ said Mr. Gunning, his aw going 
up into the roots of his hair. 

‘Yes!’ said Fanny, with calm as icy as a sudden burst of 
struggles on the part of the daughter would admit of. 
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Rupert Gunning hesitated ; then he said, ‘ Well, she ought to 
carry a side-saddle well. Decent shoulders, and a nice long 
Perhaps he caught Fanny Fitz’s eye; at all events, he left the 
commendation unfinished, and went on, ‘1 should like to look 
in and see the performance, if I may? I suppose you wouldn’t 
let me try her first? No?’ 

He walked on. 

‘Puppy, zw2// you stay quiet!’ said Fanny Fitz very crossly. 
She even slapped the daughter’s soap-sud muffled person, for 
no reason that the daughter could see. 

‘Begorra, miss, I dunno,’ said Johnny Connolly dubiously 
when the suggestion that the filly should be ridden there and 
then was made to him afew minutes later ; ‘wouldn’t ye wait 
till I put her a few turns under the cart, or maybe threw a sack 
o’ oats on her back ?’ 

But Fanny would brook no delay. Her saddle was in the 
harness-room : William O’Loughlin could help to put it on; 
she would try the filly at once. 

Miss Fitzroy’s riding was of the sort that makes up in pluck 
what it wants in knowledge. She stuck on by sheer force of 
character ; that she sat fairly straight, and let a horse’s head 
alone were gifts of Providence of which she was wholly uncon- 
scious. Riding, in her opinion, was just getting on to a saddle 
and staying there, and making the thing under it go as fast as 
possible. She had always ridden other people’s horses, and 
had ridden them so straight, and looked so pretty, that—other 
people in this connection being usually men—such trifles as 
riding out a hard run minus both fore shoes, or watering her 
mount generously during a check, were endured with a for- 
bearance not frequent in horse owners. Hunting people, 
however, do not generally mount their friends, no matter 
how attractive, on young and valuable horses. Fanny Fitz’s 
riding had been matured on well-seasoned screws, and she 
sallied forth to the subjugation of the Connemara filly with a 
self-confidence formed on experience only of the old, and the 
kind, and the cunning. 

The filly trembled and sidled away from the garden-seat up 
to which Johnny Connolly had manceuvred her. Johnny’s 
supreme familiarity with young horses had brought him to the 
same point of recklessness that Fanny had arrived at from the 
opposite extreme, but some lingering remnant of prudence had 
induced him to put on the cavesson headstall, with the long 
rope attached to it, over the filly’s bridle. The latter bore 
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with surprising nerve Fanny’s depositing of herself in the 
saddle. 

‘lll keep a holt o’ the rope, Miss Fanny,’ said Johnny, » 
assiduously fondling his pupil ; ‘it might be she’d be strange in 
herself for the first offer. I'll lead her on a small piece. Come 
on, gerr’l!! Come on now!’ 

The pupil, thus adjured, made a hesitating movement, and 
Fanny settled herself down into the saddle. It was the shifting 
of the weight that seemed to bring home to the grey filly the 
true facts of the case, and with the discovery she shot straight 
up into the air as if she had been fired from a mortar. The 
rope whistled through Johnny Connolly’s fingers, and the point 
of the filly’s shoulder laid him out on the ground with the pre- 
cision of a prize-fighter. 

‘I felt, my dear,’ as Fanny Fitz remarked in a letter to a 
friend, ‘as if 1 were in something between an earthquake and a 
bad dream and a churn. I just clamped my legs round the 
crutches, and she whirled the rest of me round her like the lash 
of a whip. In one of her flights she nearly went in at the hall 
door, and I was aware of William O’Loughlin’s snow-white face 
somewhere behind the geraniums in the porch. I think I was 
clean out of the saddle then. I remember looking up at my 
knees, and my left foot was nearly on the ground. Then she 
gave another flourish, and swung me up on top again. I was 
hanging on to the reins hard ; in fact, I think they must have 
pulled me back on to the saddle, as I know at one time I was 
sitting in a bunch on the stirrup! Then I heard most heart- 
rending yells from poor old Harriet and Rachel: “Oh, the 
begonias! O Fanny, get off the grass!” and then, suddenly, 
the filly and I were perfectly still, and the house and the trees 
were spinning round me, black, edged with green and yellow 
dazzles. Then I discovered that some one had got hold of the 
cavesson rope and had hauled us in, as if we were salmon ; 
Johnny had grabbed me by the left leg, and was trying to drag 
me off the filly’s back ; William O’Loughlin had broken two 
pots of geraniums, and was praying loudly among the fragments ; 
and Harriet and Rachel, who don’t to this hour realise that 
anything unusual had happened, were reproachfully collecting 
the trampled remnants of the begonias.’ 

It was, perhaps, unworthy on Fanny Fitz’s part to conceal 
the painful fact that it was that distinguished fisherman, Mr. 
Rupert Gunning, who had landed her and the Connemara 
filly. Freddy Alexander, however, heard the story in its 
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integrity, and commented on it with his usual candour. ‘I don’t 
know which was the bigger fool, you or Johnny,’ he said; ‘1 
think you ought to be jolly grateful to old Rupert!’ 

‘Well, I’m not!’ returned Fanny Fitz. 

After this episode the training of the filly proceeded with 
more system and with entire success. Her nerves having been 
steadied by an hour in the lunge with a strap of oats strapped, 
Mazeppa-like, on to her back, she was mounted without diffi- 
culty, and was thereafter ridden daily. By the time Fanny’s 
muscles and joints had recovered from their first attempt at 
rough-riding, the filly was taking her place as a reasonable 
member of society, and her nerves, which had been as much 
en évidence as her bones, were, like the latter, finding their 
proper level, and becoming clothed with tranquillity and fat. 
The horse show drew near, and, abetted by Mr. Alexander, 
Fanny Fitz filled the entry forms and drew the necessary 
cheque, and then fell back in her chair and gazed at the 
attentive dogs with fateful eyes. 

‘ Dogs !’ she said, ‘ if I don’t sell the filly I am done for !’ 

The mother scratched languidly behind her ear till she 
yawned musically, but said nothing. The daughter, who was an 
enthusiast, gave a sudden bound on to Miss Fitzroy’s lap, and 
thus it was that the cheque was countersigned with two blots 
and a paw mark. 

None the less, the bank honoured it, being a kind bank, and 
not desirous to emphasise too abruptly the fact that Fanny Fitz 
was overdrawn. 

In spite of, or rather, perhaps, in consequence of this fact, it 
would have been hard to find a smarter and more prosperous- 
_ looking young woman than the owner of. No. 548, as she signed 
her name at the season-ticket turnstile and entered the wide 
soft aisles of the cathedral of horses at Ballsbridge. It was the 
first day of the show, and in token of Fanny Fitz’s enthusiasm 
be it recorded, it was little more than 9.30 A.M. Fanny knew 
the show well, but hitherto only in its more worldly and social 
aspects. Never before had she been of the elect who have a 
horse ‘up,’ and as she hurried along, attended by Captain 
Spicer, at whose house she was staying, and Mr. Alexander, she 
felt magnificently conscious of the importance of the position. 

The filly had preceded her from Craffroe by a couple .of 
days, under the charge of Patsey Crimmeen, lent by Freddy for 
the occasion. 


‘I don’t expect a prize, you know,’ Fanny had said loftily to 
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Mr. Gunning, ‘ but she has improved so tremendously, every one 
says she ought to be an easy mare to sell.’ 

The sun came filtering through the high roof down on to 
the long rows of stalls, striking electric sparks out of the stirrup- 
irons and bits, and adding a fresh gloss to the polish that the 
grooms were giving to their charges. The judging had begun 
in several of the rings, and every now and then a glittering 
exemplification of all that horse and groom could be would 
come with soft thunder up the tan behind Fanny and her 
squires. 

‘We've come up through the heavy weights,’ said Captain 
Spicer ; ‘the twelve-stone horses will look like ratsa———’ He 
stopped. 

They had arrived at the section in which figured ‘ No. 548. 
Miss F. Fitzroy’s “Gamble,” grey mare; 4 years, by Grey 
Dawn,’ and opposite them was stall No. 548. In it stood the 
Connemara filly, or rather something that might have been her 
astral body. A more spectral, deplorable object could hardly 
be imagined. Her hind quarters had fallen in, her hips were 
standing out ; her ribs were like the bars of a grate ; her head, 
hung low before her, was turned so that one frightened eye 
scanned the passers-by, and she propped her fragile form against 
the partition of her stall, as though she were too weak to 
stand up. 

To say that Fanny Fitz’s face fell is to put it mildly. As 
she described it to Mrs. Spicer, it fell till it was about an inch 
wide and five miles long. Captain Spicer was speechless. 
Freddy alone was equal to demanding of Patsey Crimmeen 
what had happened to the mare. 

‘Begor, Masther Freddy, it’s a wonder she’s alive at all !’ 
replied Patsey, who was now perceived to be looking but little 
better than the filly. ‘She was middlin’ quiet in the thrain, 
though she went to lep out o’ the box with the first screech the 
engine give, but I quietened her some way, and it wasn’t till we 
got into the sthreets here that she went mad altogether. Faith, 
I thought she was into the river with me three times! ‘Twas 
hardly I got her down the quays ; and the first o’ thim alecthric 
thrams she seen! Look at me hands, sir! She had me swing- 
in’ on the rope the way ye’d swing a flail. I tell you, Masther 
Freddy, them was the ecstasies !’ 

Patsey paused and gazed with a gloomy pride into the 
stricken faces of his audience. 

‘An’ as for her food,’ he resumed, ‘ she didn’t use a bit, hay, 
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nor oats, nor bran, bad nor good, since she left Johnny Con- 
nolly’s. No, nor drink. The divil dang the bit she put in her 
mouth for two days, first and last. Why wouldn’t she eat is it, 
miss? From the fright sure. She'll do nothing, only standing 
that way, and bushtin’ out sweatin’, and watching out all the 
time the way I wouldn’t lave her. I declare to God I’m heart 
scalded with her !’ 

At this harrowing juncture came the order to No. 548 to 
go forth to Ring 3 to be judged, and further details were 
reserved. But Fanny Fitz had heard enough. 

‘Captain Spicer,’ she said, as the party paced in deepest 
depression towards Ring 3, ‘if I hadn’t on a new veil I should 
cry!’ 

‘Well, I haven't,’ replied Captain Spicer ; ‘shall I do it for 
you? Upon my soul, I think the occasion demands it!’ 

‘I just want to know one thing,’ continued Miss Fitzroy. 
‘When does your brother-in-law arrive ?’ 

‘Not till to-night.’ 

‘That’s the only nice thing I’ve heard to-day,’ sighed Fanny 
Fitz. 

The judging went no better for the grey filly than might 
have been expected, even though she cheered up a little in the 
ring, and found herself equal to an invalidish but well-aimed 
kick at a fellow-competitor. She was ushered forth with the 
second batch of the rejected, her spirits sank to their former 
level, and Fanny’s accompanied them. 

Perhaps the most trying feature of the affair was the reprov- 
ing sympathy of her friends, a sympathy that was apt to break 
down into almost irrepressible laughter at sight of the broken- 
down skeleton of whose prowess poor Fanny Fitz had so incau- 
tiously boasted. 

‘Y’ know, my dear child,’ said one elderly M.F.H., ‘ you had 
no business to send up an animal without the condition of a 
wire fence to the Dublin Show. Look at my horses! Fat as 
butter, every one of ’em !’ 

‘So was mine, but it all melted away in the train,’ protested 
Fanny Fitz in vain. Those of her friends who had only seen 
the mare in the catalogue sent dealers to buy her, and those 
who had seen her in the flesh—or what was left of it—sent 
amateurs ; but all, dealers and the greenest of amateurs alike, 
entirely declined to think of buying her. 

The weather was perfect ; every one declared there never 
was a better show, and Fanny Fitz, in her newest and least- 
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paid-for clothes, looked brilliantly successful, and declared to 
Mr. Rupert Gunning that nothing made a show so interesting as 
having something up for it. She even encouraged him to his 
accustomed jibes at her Connemara speculation, and personally 
conducted him to stall No. 548, and made merry over its 
melancholy occupant in a way that scandalised Patsey, and 
convinced Mrs. Spicer that Fanny’s pocket was even harder hit 
than she had feared. 

On the second day, however, things looked a little more 
hopeful. 

‘She ate her grub last night and this morning middlin’ well, 
miss,’ said Patsey, ‘and ’—here he looked round stealthily and 
began to whisper—‘when I had her in the ring, exercisin’, this 
morning, there was one that called me in to the rails, like-a 
dealer he was. “ Hi! grey mare!” sayshe. I went in. “ What's 
your price?” sayshe. “ Sixty guineas, sir,’ says 1. “ Begin at 
the shillings and leave out the pounds!” says he. He went 
away then, but I think he’s not done with me.’ 

‘I’m sure the ring is our best chance, Patsey,’ said Fanny, 
her voice thrilling with the ardour of conspiracy and of re- | 
awakened hope. ‘She doesn’t look so thin when she’s moving. 
I'll go and stand by the rails, and I’ll call you in now and then 
just to make people look at her!’ 

‘Sure I had Masther Freddy doing that to me yestherday,’ 
said Patsey; but hope dies hard in an Irishman, and he saddled 
up with all speed. 

For two long burning hours did the Connemara filly circle 
in Ring 3, and during all that time not once did her owner’s 
ears hear the longed-for summons, ‘ Hi! grey mare!’ Itseemed 
to her that every other horse in the ring was called in to the 
rails, ‘and she doesn’t look so very thin to-day!’ said Fanny 
indignantly to Captain Spicer, who, with Mr. Gunning, had 
come to take her away for lunch. 

‘Oh, you'll see, you'll sell her on the last day ; she’s getting 
fitter every minute,’ responded Captain Spicer. ‘ What would you 
take for her ?’ 

‘I’m asking sixty,’ said Fanny dubiously. ‘What would you 
take for her, Mr. Gunning—on the last day, you know ?’ 

‘I'd take a ticket for her,’ said Rupert Gunning, ‘back to. 
Craffroe—if you haven’t a return.’ 

_ The second and third days crawled by unmarked by any 
incident of cheer, but on the morning of the fourth, when Fanny 
arrived at the stall, she found that Patsey had already gone out 
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to exercise. She hurried to the ring and signalled to him to 
come to her. 

‘There’s a fella’ afther her, miss!’ said Patsey, bending very 
low and whispering at close and tobacco-scented range. ‘He 
came last night to buy her ; a jock he was, from the Curragh, 
and he said for me to be in the ring this morning. He’s not 
come yet. He had a straw hat on him.’ 

Fanny sat down under the trees and waited for the jockey 
in the straw hat. All around were preoccupied knots of 
bargainers, of owners making their final arrangements, of 
would-be buyers hurrying from ring to ring in search of the 
paragon that they had now so little time to find. But the man 
from the Curragh came not. Fanny sent the mare in, and sat 
on under the trees, sunk in depression. It seemed to her she 
was the only person in the show who had nothing to do, who 
was not clinking handsful of money, or smoothing out bank- 
notes, or folding up cheques and interring them in fat and 
greasy pocket-books. She had never known this aspect of the 
horse show before, and—so much is in the point of view— it 
seemed to her sordid and detestable. Prize-winners with their 
coloured rosettes were swaggering about everywhere. Every 
horse in the show seemed to have got a prize except hers, 
thought Fanny. And not a man in a straw hat came near 
Ring 3. 

She went home to lunch, dead tired. The others were 
going to see the polo in the park. 

‘I must go back and sell the mare,’ said Fanny valiantly, 
‘or else take that ticket to Craffroe, Mr. Gunning !’ 

‘Well, we'll come down and pick you up there after the 
first match, you poor, miserable thing,’ said Mrs. Spicer, ‘and I 
hope you'll find that beast of a horse dead when you get there ! 
You look half dead yourself !’ 

How sick Fanny was of signing her name at that turnstile ! 
The pen was more atrocious every time. How tired her feet 
were! How sick she was of the whole thing, and how incredibly 
big a fool she had been! She was almost too tired to know 
what she was doing, and she had actually walked past stall 
No. 548 without noticing it, when she heard Patsey’s voice 
calling her. 

‘Miss Fanny! Miss Fanny! | have her sold! The mare’s 
sold, miss! See here! I have the money in me pocket!’ 

The colour flooded Fanny Fitz’s face. She stared at Patsey 


with eyes that more than ever suggested the Connemara trout- 
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stream with the sun playing in it; so bright were they, so 
changing, and so wet. So at least thought a man, much 
addicted to fishing, who was regarding the scene from a little 
way off. 

‘He was a dealer, miss,’ went on Patsey ; ‘an Englishman.’ 
Sixty-three sovereigns I asked him, and he offered me fifty-five, 
and a man that was there said we should shplit the differ, and 
in the latther end he give me the sixty pounds. He wasn’t 
very stiff at all. I’m thinking he wasn’t buying for himself.’ 

The man who had noticed Fanny Fitz's eyes moved away 
unostentatiously. He had seen in them as much as he wanted ; 
for that time at least. 
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BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


And oft a retrospect delights the mind. 


‘THE meaning conveyed in the above line must be my apology 


for the subject-matter of this article; for a sportsman may 
perhaps be allowed to hope that the narration of experiences 
he has enjoyed will not be quite without interest to brother 
sportsmen. There are times when one’s thoughts ‘throw back’ 
to exceptional days, days to be remembered, not so much 
because of the amount of game killed or fish caught, but by 
reason of some unexpected result being suddenly obtained; 
some wonderful and wholly unhoped for shot made; some 
strange or peculiarly fine specimen of bird, beast or fish secured ; 


.some chance phrase used by keeper or beater which remains 


permanently in one’s mind; or some humorous incident which 
may have happened. 

I wonder whether things—sporting things I mean—remain 
much as they were in dear old Scotland five-and-twenty years 
ago, or whether trains, tourists, drainage and similar necessary 
horrors have diminished sport for rod and gun alike? It seems 
but the other day, though it is nearly a quarter of a century back, 
that I was one of those lucky enough to find myself included 
in a party of three guns, whose spoils were reckoned up thus : 
3 pheasants, 7 partridges, 6 blackgame, 8 woodcock, 7 snipe, 
3 wild duck, 4 hares, 4 rabbits, 4 teal, 1 rail ; total, 47 head. 

On another day, on an adjoining beat, the bag consisted of 
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27 pheasants, 6 partridges, 11 grouse, 20 blackgame, 11 wood- 
cock, 34 hares, 7 rabbits, 2 capercailzie, 2 woodpigeons ; total, 
120 head; 5 guns. 

Results simiiar to these were constantly being achieved in 
those days in that beautiful sporting part of Scotland. Numeri- 
cally the totals were not remarkable ; intrinsically their merits 
were great. Therefore over even such a gulf of time, days 
like these—and there were many of them—days passed in a 
glorious country, in a delicious climate, and with the most 
kindly, witty and considerate of hosts, abide with one as ever- 
green and lasting remembrances. 

Mention of the word ‘ capercailzie’ reminds me of the effect 
the first sight of this species of bird had on a friend of mine who 
was shooting with me on a heavily wooded hill in Scotland. 

He was posted ‘forward’ by himself in a small glen, on 
either side of which the trees grew close down to the edges, 
so that whatever shots he might get would have to be very 
quick and close ones. There was but little to shoot at, and a 
long time to wait for what there was. In the result he grew 
somewhat oblivious to his surroundings.‘ At length, however, 
he was aroused to consciousness by the shadow of a vast form, 
equal in size, as he thought at the time, to that of the roc. 
Panicstricken he discharged both. barrels ineffectually into the 
air, and when the walking guns came up, owned that he was 
caught napping and confessed that he had been horribly 
frightened ! 

By the way, I have seen an old cock capercailzie, which 
was only just wounded in the point ‘of the wing, regularly ‘go 
for’ the laddie who went to pick him up, and fairly defeat him 
till further help arrived. 

But, leaving Scotland for a moment, would not a day’s 
shooting in England such as the following—in a locality only 
three and a half hours from London—appeal to the hearts of 
most sportsmen? The record reads thus : October 10, 1889— 
g pheasants, 2 partridges, 50 grouse, 17 blackcock (no grey- 
hens), 1 snipe—3 guns. And to put a crown on the whole, as 
the game was being laid out in front of the Lodge, a telegraph 
boy arrived bearing a telegram containing the information that 
one of the guns had backed the winner of the Cesarewitch at 
33 to 1! Needless to say that contentment and joy reigned 
supreme. 

What queer but admirably descriptive phrases at times drop 
from the lips of keepers and beaters ! 
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I once asked a head-keeper, who is somewhat renowned for 
his powers of phraseology and kindly sarcasm, whether he had 
seen a shot fired which I considered a particularly dangerous one, 
and, if so, whether he did not consider it one of a most risky 
nature. His reply was, ‘ Yes, my Lord, I saw it; it was quite an 
unwarrantable shot.’ A neater description could not be given. 

The same keeper’s remark to a youngster who thought to 
show his knowledge when picking out the young birds from 
the old at the finish of a day’s partridge-shooting has always 
amused me. The lad had been slightly officious in attempt- 
ing to help the keepers in this somewhat difficult task, and at 
length held up a bird, saying, ‘This is a young one, Mr. S.’ 
The keeper examined it for a second and answered, ‘It was 
once, my lad.’ Gentle rebuke could not be better administered. 

It is remarkable also how even yet there linger in some of 
the more out-of-the-way corners of England words which date 
back for many centuries. A few years ago, when tenant of a 
place only fifty miles from London, but which, owing to its 
being a considerable distance from a station, was situated in a 
country full of old-world ideas and reminiscences, I came across 
an expression which indeed carried one’s thoughts back to the 
days of Knight and Squire, Noble and Villein. It happened 
thus. I was ‘walking’ partridges one day during the first week 
of September, when I entered a field just as the labourers were 
starting homewards with the last load of corn. (The season 
had been rather a late one, and the harvest had not been 
finished before partridge-shooting had begun.) 

It chanced that this was the first season I had shot there, 
and as soon as I approached the group of harvesters and the 
homeward-bound cart, the foreman labourer came to meet me, 
saying ‘they were glad to see me, and as it was the first time 
we had met, and the last load of the harvest which they were 
carrying, would I for both reasons give the men /argesse to 
celebrate the double event ?’ 

At first I did not feel certain what this implied exactly, when 
the keeper explained that ‘largesse’ meant much the same in 
1891 as it did in 1391, and in this particular instance a dona- 
tion to enable the men to drink my good health and good luck 
to a successful carrying. A curious survival to discover on the 
march of Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire ! 

Again, I remember once being greatly astonished at an 
expression used by a Highland keeper. We were shooting a 
wild tract of half-moor, half-bog land in Perthshire, and two or 
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three guns were sent forward to get a few shots at any duck, 
snipe, grouse, or other sort of game which might be driven over 
them. There being no butts or anything of such a formal nature 
in those parts, we had to take advantage of any inequalities in 
the ground, large boulders, clumps of heather, or other pro-- 
tection, behind which to hide. Being very long, and therefore 
conspicuous, when I canie near the spot where I was to be 
posted I could not at first determine how I could best efface 
myself, when Conacher, the keeper, who was with me, said, 
‘Eh mon, here’s a fine cache for you.’ He had discovered a 
convenient lair for me behind some straggly whins, and thus 
described it. Even allowing for the well-known old-time con- 
nection between Scotland and France there was nevertheless a 
quaint flavour about the word. 

Only a few days ago a friend of mine was lamenting the 
steady disappearance of the Somersetshire dialect under the 
gradual and increasing influence of School Board teaching. 
He said that not only were local expressions fast vanishing, but 
that the very tone of speech was losing its attractive West Country 
individuality, and was becoming fast levelled up, or down, 
whichever you please, to any ordinary regulation kind of 
standard. 

No doubt that the old order should change in this respect 
is, speaking broadly, for the general good and convenience ; but 
it is impossible not to regret greatly the gradual disappearance 
of such characteristics amongst the people of the counties of 
England. 

By the way, will any one tell me why a rabbit in certain 
parts of Wiltshire is always called by the beaters ‘Jimmy’ ? 
Who was the original who has multiplied so exceedingly, and 
has handed his name down to so numerous a progeny? I 
never came across this appellation applied to a bunny anywhere 
else except in the neighbourhood of Longleat. 

In point of attractiveness, partly because of its extreme 
rarity, and partly because of its intrinsic sporting merits, a coot 
drive such as that in which it has sometimes been my privilege 
to take part ranks high amongst my shooting experiences and 
reminiscences, 

Picture to yourself a grey day in December, with a few 
gleams of sun breaking at times through the clouds that occa- 
sionally lit up the long stretch of the ‘Fleet,’ and the waters 
of Lyme Bay on the other side of that marvel, the Chesil 
Bank. That is in itself a setting for a shooting picture which 
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appeals strongly, to me at least. ‘Then fancy yourself embarked 
in one of the boats which, starting from a point on the Fleet a 
mile and a half or so from where that strange piece of water 
ends, slowly moves towards the place where a couple of barrels, 
half submerged, command the water-pass over which the coots 
ought to fly. 

Behind these sunken tubs the Fleet opens out into a con- 
siderable semicircular expanse of water reaching for, possibly, 
half a mile, surrounded by a dense deep fringe of reeds, rushes, 
and aquatic vegetation, the home and shelter of myriads of wild 
fowl of all descriptions. 

To this sanctuary the flight of the coots is usually directed. 
As, however, you are in one of the advancing boats, and are not 
on this occasion a semi-submerged gunner, you can, at any rate 
at first, notice only your immediate surroundings ; and when one 
takes into consideration how humdrum and conventional are 
these surroundings in an ordinary day’s shooting in England, 
I think you will agree with me that your present position 
possesses the valuable attributes of novelty and rarity. For, 
instead of the bruad ride in a cover, the rough hedge behind 
which you are posted to shoot (or shoot at) the driven partridge, 
or the well-farmed expanse of turnip and stubble field, you here 
find yourself in a boat which has possibly some small motion 
imparted to it by the tiny wavelets of the Fleet ; on your left 
you have the sea breaking on the Chesil Beach, though that sea 
you cannot view owing to the height of the wonderful pebble 
ridge, while on your right stretches up range after range of 
rough grass hill, interspersed with whin bushes and stunted 
tree growths. 

Moreover, what are those objects which are paddling, drift- 
ing, a quarter of a mile and more ahead of you? Are they not 
wild ducks of different sorts, and multitudes of the grey coot ? 
Indeed they are, and very shortly they will be on the move, 
scared into flight by the advancing flotilla. See, too, what are 
coming back towards the boats! Surging through the air with 
whistling wings come three or four wild swans; but they are 
sacred here, so hold your hand and do not shoot. 

Does not all this stir your sporting enthusiasm thoroughly ? 
Is it not unlike anything else in the way of shooting that you 
have ever come across? I am sure you will agree with me in 
this, and being thus agreed we must now make ready for the 
general engagement which is so imminent. 

Already have some of the coots, disturbed by the steadily 
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though slowly advancing boats, begun their flight towards their 
hoped-for sanctuary in the reed-encircled expanse of water 
where the Fleet ends. But in so doing they have to pass over 
the guns concealed in the before-mentioned tubs, and these at 
once take heavy toll of the unsuspecting birds. In consequence’ 
many of them—the coots, | mean—whirl off right and left, some 
seeking safety by going seawards, some swinging over the hill 
edges on the landward side, while many, by turning right back, 
pass within shot of those gunners who are in the boats. And 
now comes your turn. Do not imagine you will find the coots 
as easy shots as one inexperienced in this sport would imagine. 
Many of them fly really high and fast, especially if helped by a 
breeze, and the unaccustomed position in which the sportsman 
finds himself tends very considerably indeed to diminish the accu- 
racy of his aim. For though it may be comparatively slight, 
the motion imparted to a boat by the ordinary ‘feel’ of the 
waves, and the soft dip of the oars, however skilful the boatman 
may be, lends a distinct tinge of uncertainty to any one’s shoot- 
ing powers. So brace your feet firmly against the boat-boards, 
‘give’ as much as possible to the gentle movement of your craft, 
and do the best you can. 

But do not, gentle reader, be alarmed! I am not going to 
attempt further ‘extension’ of this recoilection of a coot drive 
by the sea. It will suffice to say that by the time the boats 
have reached the tub-ensconced guns many a bird has been 
accounted for. And not only coot, but a few wild duck and 
teal. The total may reach three or four hundred head, or even 
more. And if so, who need grumble? For those who live in 
the villages on this coast thoroughly appreciate the coot as an 
article of food, and so at the end of the day an equal distribu- 
tion is made of the spoil amongst the beaters, nearly all of 
whom are fishermen. It is needless, therefore, to add that the 
progress of the coot drive is followed with great and intelligent 
interest by these ‘men, who are about the cleverest and best 
beaters I have ever come across, and have sound reasons for 
hoping that the somewhat complicated and uncertain drive may 
prove a big success. : ; 

And thus ‘ends the day’s sport: a day which began with 
some ‘high’ pheasants and many a rabbit killed in charming 
little woods clothing the sides of the narrow combes which 
hereabouts run down to the sea, and which finished with the 
afternoon’s coot drive which I have just attempted to describe. 

To me it seems good to call from out the limbo of the past 
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such a day, with all its surroundings of glorious sea and land 
views and soft weather. For winter in England does not always 
mean cold, frost and fog, and at a time such as the present, with 
death, misery and suffering so prominently before us all, I try 
to attain such a contemplative frame of mind that I can— 


to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
Summon up remembrance of things past. 
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NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS! 


BY F. C. SELOUS 


On the following day, October 8, 1 went out with Jinks. We 
started on horseback and rode some miles along a blazed trail 
—that is, along a path which, though otherwise invisible, was 
marked here and there by trees from which a piece of bark had 
been chopped—leading up the valley of one of the many tribu- 
taries of the main stream on which we were camped. Presently 
we reached a point beyond which the ground was very much 
cut up by steep-sided gullies, and here we left our harses (after 
having hobbled them and removed their saddles) and proceeded 
on foot. Having climbed to the top of a little ridge we halted 
to take a look round. Jinks, who had the glasses, had just said, 
‘I think I can see sheep,’ when I, too, saw the white rump of an 
animal, as it moved amongst some small scattered pine trees 
about 400 yards away to our left. Soon I made out two more, 
one of which was lying down, but they were too far off to be 
seen very distinctly with the naked eye. Jinks, however, now 
confidently pronounced them to be sheep,’but said he feared 
they were either ewes or young rams. Taking the glasses from 
him I was obliged to come to the same conclusion, but there 
was still a chance that there might be a ram somewhere near 
the animals we could see, hidden from view by a tree or some 
inequality in the ground, and we were just preparing to 
commence a nearer approach when for some reason or other 
the sheep began to come nearer to us. Something appeared 
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to have startled them, though I do not know what it could have 
been unless it was the sight of a lynx orapuma. We soon saw 
that there were five sheep altogether, and that they were all ewes. 
The slope just above us was very steep and rocky and scantily 
covered with pine trees for a distance of perhaps 300 feet, but 
above this there rose a sheer wall of rock,-and it was just along 
the base of this that the wild sheep came. They advanced in single 
file, sometimes trotting, sometimes walking, but with many halts, 
and as they passed just above us, at a distance of about a hundred 
yards, they gave me some excellent chances, of which, however, 
as they were only ewes, I did not avail myself. My companion 
had been rather anxious for me to take a shot, urging, in answer 
to my objections, that the meat of the last deer I had killed was 
not yet finished and that I did not want the head of a sheep 
ewe, that in his opinion sheep meat was better than deer meat, 
and would be much appreciated in camp. 

In a country where game is so scarce that one only gets an 
occasional chance of a shot at anything at all, more self-restraint 
is sometimes needed, in order not to kill an animal unneces- 
sarily, than in those parts of Africa where wild animals still 
abound, for in the latter country one can always get a fair 
amount of legitimate shooting, as one sees animals with heads 
worth preserving almost every day, and mus¢ kill a good deal 
of game to support one’s native following, whilst in a country 
where one may hunt for days together without seeing a living 
animal, there is often a strong temptation to have a shot at the 
first beast that presents itself, even though it hasn’t got a head 
worth keeping and there is still meat in camp, for a great deal 
of hunting with very little shooting is somewhat dull work. 

After the sheep had passed out of view, Jinks and I held 
on our way up the valley we were in, and had almost reached 
the head of the creek by which it was intersected when we 
came on the very fresh track of a deer, which my companion 
at once pronounced to be an animal of unusual size. ‘ You’d 
get some horns, | guess, if you could get him,’ he remarked, 
and we at once set about tracking him up. There was no snow 
on the ground here, and we very soon lost the tracks com- 
pletely. Jinks then went off to the right to try and pick them 
up again, whilst I held on in the direction in which it seemed 
to me that the deer had been travelling. It was not long before 
I again found the tracks, and a moment later I saw the horns 
of the deer itself appear just above some wild currant bushes. 
I was now in mortal fear lest Jinks should come towards me 
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or call out and so disturb the deer, but fortune favoured me, 
and on creeping to a rock and looking over it I got a clear 
view of a splendid buck mule deer. He was standing in a 


HEAD OF MULE DEER, SHOT OCTOBER 8, 1897 


favourable position for a shot, less than a hundred yards 
away from me, so I lost no time in firing. At the report of 
my rifle he went off in a series of leaps for about thirty yards 
through the wild currant bushes, then stopped, and just as I 
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was going to fire again, rolled over. When 1 came up to him 
he was quite dead, my bullet having struck him rather low 
behind the shoulder, torn a large hole through the side of his 
heart, and passed out through the lower part of the neck. 
When Jinks came up he pronounced him to be a very large 
mule deer. He was astonishingly fat, and carried a fine 
massive head, his horns growing much straighter up than is 
usual with mule deer. After having cleaned the carcase, and 
lifted it on to a rock, we started for camp, carrying the head 
and neck skin with us. 

On the following day we returned with the scale, and after 
cutting up the deer I carefully weighed each section, with the 
following result : 


Forequarters . : (weighed) 88 lb. 

Hindquarters . ‘ ” TIO 45 

Total . 


(Or 17 st. 4 lb.) 

During the next two days, October 10 and 11, I saw 
nothing but one doe mule deer all by herself. 

On October 12 we all remained in camp, as it rained hard 
all day, turning to sleet towards dusk. On the following day it 
sleeted and snowed all day, but being tired of inactivity I went 
out with Graham. We found the mountain about 1000 feet 
above our camp covered with snow about two feet deep, and as 
the snow kept falling the depth rapidly increased. We came 
on the tracks of five or six mule deer, that seemed to be 
revelling in the new fallen snow, as they appeared to have been 
playing about in it, and kept constantly climbing higher and 
higher up the mountain side. At last we sighted them, as 
having seen or winded us they went off across an open snow 
slope in a series of leaps. One looked much larger than the 
others, and though I could only see it indistinctly through the 
driving snow, I made sure it was a buck, and firing at it broke 
one of its forelegs with a lucky shot. We then had a long and 
very tiring chase after it, and at last I hit it again near the top 
of the mountain just over our camp. Graham's dog Bang was 
with us on this occasion, and we now set him after it. He ran 
it down into the valley close to our camp, and W. M. hearing 


_ the dog barking ran out and killed the wounded animal, which 


was Carried into camp whole. This carcase we froze, and none 
of the meat was subsequently wasted. 
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On the morning of October 14 we found the snow about a 
foot deep round our camp. I went out again with Graham, 
but as it kept on snowing all day without a break, we returned 
early in the afternoon. The snow was now very deep on the 
hills above camp, and walking through it a very tiring operas 
tion. 

It continued snowing all night and the next morning, but 
cleared up by 11 o'clock. Our tents were now half buried in 
snow and our meat was frozen solid, so that steaks had to be 
sawn out of 
a block that 
had all the 
appearance 
of a piece of 
hard wood ; 

a charmingly 
novel expe- 
rience for 
my wife and 
myself, who 
had never 
before tra- 
velled in a 
coldcountry. 
With a small 
sheet-iron 
stove we 
were, how- 
ever, able to 
keep our tent quite warm and comfortable, and though it soon 
cooled off at night, after the fire had gone out, to the tem- 
perature of the outside air, we were always quite comfortable 
under a couple of Jaeger blankets. Having no thermometer 
with us we could not tell exactly how cold it was, but I don’t 
think it was ever much below zero, which is a very enjoyable 
temperature in the beautiful dry air of the Rocky Mountains, as 
long as there is no wind. 

As soon as it had cleared I went out alone, and made my 
way to near the head of the creek where I had shot my second 
buck deer. I saw no game and no tracks, but found the snow 
in places so deep that the labour of getting through it was 
sometimes most exhausting. 

Just at the mouth of this creek we had a few days previously 
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discovered a grave, at the head of which a piece of board was 
still standing with the dead man’s name rudely burnt into it. 
Hard by was a fire-place and rough stone chimney built against 
a rock, which had evidently formed one side of the shelter in 
which the occupant of the grave had passed a winter. We 
heard the story connected with this lonely grave some time 
afterwards. The dead man had been the chief of a band of 
horse-thieves that had been broken up and dispersed by the 
police, and being badly wanted he had fled from the abodes of 
men and made his way with one companion up the South Fork 
of Stinking Water in the dead of winter. When they thought 
themselves safe from all pursuit the outlaws built a rough 
shelter from the weather against the rock where we had found 
the remains of the hearth and chimney. The rude cabin com- 
pleted, the less notorious thief left his companion, promising to 
return in the early spring, by which time it was thought the 
vigilance of the authorities would have been somewhat relaxed. 
At the appointed time the man returned according to agreement, 
a but not alone, for having betrayed his former comrade to the 
i police, he was accompanied by two Sheriff's officers. There 
appears to have been no attempt to capture the horse-thief. 
a The informer and his companions made a stalk on to his 
a hiding-place, and after the latter had ambushed themselves 
within short range amongst a convenient cluster of pine trees, 
the false friend walked forward and called on his old companion 
by name. The latter recognising the voice and suspecting 
nothing, at once came out to meet him, but had not advanced 
many yards before he was shot dead by the ambushed officers 
i of the law. That is the story as we heard it, but whether it is 
all or only partly true is more than I can say. But lonely 
though the outlaw’s grave may be, it lies at any rate in a lovely 
| spot, over which the glorious mountains will keep guard, and 
ay the free winds of heaven blow fresh and sweet for evermore. 
A On the following day, October 16, I had a very tiring walk 
hit —eight hours continuous wading through deep snow. Il 
tracked a buck deer for five solid hours without overtaking it, 
ay and whilst doing so came on three does, with which, of course, 
Vi not being in want of meat, I did not interfere. On getting 
a back to camp I was very pleased to find that W. M., who had 
Li had no luck at all lately, had shot a ‘Wapiti Bull,’ with a well- 
a shaped head of eleven points, and measuring 46 inches along 
the beam. 


On the following morning, Sunday, October 17, we moved 
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camp lower down the main creek. It was a wretched day, fine 
snow falling almost constantly. Knowing that we were going 
to camp at the mouth of a large creek known as East Fork, | 
rode on ahead, and after crossing the main stream, tied my 
horse to a tree, and hunted up the above-named tributary. 1 
soon got fresh deer tracks, and there were so many of them 
that 1 thought there was sure to be a buck amongst them, 
though in the snow I could not distinguish between the tracks 
of bucks and does by the ba cite size of the footprints. Mule 
deer appear to 

feed at this 

time of year 

more on the 

leaves of a 

little shrub, 

which grows 

in patches on 

the hillsides, 

but only attains 

to a height of § 

a foot or eight- 

een inches, 

than upon 

grass. These 

little bushes 

they evidently | 
first scent, and 
then dig clear 
of snow. Mule 
deer always seemed to me to revel in snow, but when it 
gets really deep Graham told me they were very fond of 
following up a herd of wapiti in order to take advantage of the 
clearances made by the more powerful animals in search of 
food. I had followed the mule deer very cautiously for about 
an hour, never moving without first carefully scanning the 
ground in front of me, when I suddenly saw a tell-tale white 
rump move amongst the pines, about a hundred yards ahead. 
Sinking down in the snow I crept forwards to the prostrate 
trunk of a fallen tree, and then looked cautiously over it. I 
could see five deer, all does and fawns, but I knew there were 
others on ahead, and perhaps a buck amongst them, so I crept 
back again until well out of sight, and then ascended the hill to 
my left and came down on the deer from above. I just met 
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them, as they had apparently done feeding and were going up 
the mountain to take up a position for the day in the deep 
snow. I soon saw there was no buck amongst them, and as I 
did not care whether they saw me or not, I stood quite still 
between two trees, holding my rifle under my arm. One by 
one the unsuspecting creatures passed me in single file at a 
distance of not more than twenty yards. Each one in turn 
looked at me curiously, but without the slightest trace of alarm, 
and I have no doubt they took me for a tree, as there was no 
wind and I remained absolutely motionless. There were ten of 
them altogether, all does and fawns. An old doe brought up 
the rear, and as she passed she looked full at me, and stretching 
out her head, gave vent to a cry something like that of a young 
calf. It was evidently a call to her own fawn, for I heard an 
immediate answer from the forest, into which the foremost 
members of the herd had already disappeared. I fancy it must 
be rather exceptional to hear a mule deer make any kind of 
sound, as Graham told me that the bucks neither roar nor 
whistle nor call in any way during the rutting season, and he 
had always thought that the does were equally silent. After I 
had got clear of the mule deer I went on in search of wapiti, 
-but though I found some pretty fresh tracks and followed them 
a good distance I did not see any of the animals themselves. 
On reaching camp, just as it was getting dark, I found that my 
wife and all the other members of the party had had a very 
interesting experience. They had just emerged into an open 
space opposite the mouth of the East Fork creek, where it had 
been arranged that we were to camp, when a band of wapiti 
appeared on the bare mountain side to their right, and. not 
more than 400 yards away from them. They were walking 
along in two lines through the deep snow, and numbered 
seventeen altogether, fifteen cows and calves, one big bull and 
one smaller one. Just then my horse, which was standing tied 
to a tree on the other side of the stream, caught sight of his 
fellows, and commenced to neigh, and every time he neighed °* 
the big bull, thinking it was a challenge to himself, answered 
and bade defiance to all the world. Of course the wapiti soon 
caught sight of the cavalcade, but being a good way off and 
well above it, they showed no signs of alarm, but walking 
slowly forwards soon disappeared in the pine forest. W. M. 
went in pursuit, but was not fortunate enough to get a shot. 
He could not follow the wapiti’s tracks because of the wind, 
and so had tried to head them off. He must have just missed 
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them, however, in the thick timber, and it was then too late to 
repeat the experiment. I, too, could only just have missed 
seeing this herd of wapiti on my way home, and must certainly 
have been within 200 yards of some of them, but in the dense 
forest we were mutually unconscious of one another’s proximity. 

That evening we discussed the chances of coming up with 
the wapiti and getting a shot at the big bull on the morrow. 
Graham did not think that the fact of their having seen the pack- 
horses would cause them to travel far, but he feared they might 
have winded either W. M. or myself when we were close to 
them, in which case his opinion was that they. would travel so 
far during the night that it would be impossible to overtake 
them. Wethen had to decide who was to follow them. W. M., 
who is the most unselfish fellow in the world, insisted that I 
should do so, and refused to toss up about it, urging that as he 
had killed two wapiti and I only one, it was I who ought to 
take this chance, if chance there was. Finally it was decided 
that I should go alone—the way I love to hunt—on the tracks 
of the wapiti, whilst W. M. and Graham should try a gorge 
coming down from the mountains to our left. 

I was up early the next morning, October 18, and after a 
good breakfast, put a bit of deer meat in my pocket and started 
out after the wapiti, making use of a horse to cross the river, 
which Graham, who accompanied me so far, then led back to 
camp. I soon got on the tracks of the wapiti, which presently 
brought me to the hillside where I had found the mule deer 
feeding on the previous day. Here they had evidently fed for 
a long time, as they had scraped a very considerable area of 
ground free of snow, not in one continuous stretch, but in 
numbers of small patches, each patch having been cleared by 
one animal or by the united exertions of two or three working 
together. I fancy they must have been feeding on this hillside 
—not more than three miles from our camp—for the greater 
part of the night. After leaving it, they had gone down to the 
creek—the East Fork—and after crossing it, had climbed the 
side of the mountain above. Fording the creek did not add to 
my comfort, as, the water was icy cold and came above my 
knees. I had followed the wapiti for an hour or so, along the 
mountain side high above the creek, and was just rounding a 
shoulder, divided by a deep ravine, from another portion of the 
mountain, when I saw something move amongst the scattered 
timber below me, and the next instant made out three mule 
deer does, following slowly on the tracks of the wapiti, and 
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feeding wherever these latter animals had scraped away the 
snow. Then I saw what I took to be a mule deer buck, as he 
came from behind the does and | saw that he had horns. I 
only got the barest glimpse of these, however, as he immediately 
put his head down behind a bush to feed. Looking across the 
ravine, I could see trails in the snow leading round the opposite 
shoulder of the mountain, and took them to be the tracks of 
the wapiti I was following, which I judged were therefore still a 
good way on ahead. What | thought was a good mule deer 
buck was well within shot, and though I could only see a small 
part of him, that part was the vital portion of his body lying 
just at the back of the shoulder. I wanted a few more good 
deer heads, and so quickly determined to fire just one shot, 
and then go on after the wapiti ; but the moment I fired, though 
the thud of the bullet assured me it had found its billet, I 
realised the mistake I had made. The mule deer does went off 
in a succession of leaps, but the animal, only a portion of which 
I had seen feeding amongst the bushes close to them, raising 
its head, rushed forwards through the snow, and to my intense 
vexation revealed the form of a very young wapiti bull with 
little spike horns. Nor was this all, for 1 immediately saw some 
dark forms passing rapidly amongst the pine trees on the 
further side of the ravine. The whole herd of wapiti had only 
been about a hundred yards in front of the mule deer, in whose 
company the spike bull, curiously enough, had remained behind 
all by himself. On being disturbed by the shot, the wapiti 
commenced climbing straight up the mountain, through such 
thick-growing timber that I could only get occasional glimpses 
of them, and for some time I could not see anything but cows. 
Presently, however, | caught sight of the horns of a bull, 
bringing up the rear of the herd, and keeping my eyes on him 
saw him halt. He was then just within the edge of a rather 
thick patch of timber, but he soon walked out into a more 
open place and stood looking back into the ravine below him. 
He was now broadside to me, and I judged him to be between 
200 and 300 yards distant. I was already sitting down in 
position for a shot, so putting up the second sight, and taking 
rather full, I fired as quickly as possible, and heard the bullet 
tell, as the great stag, plunging forwards, disappeared amongst 
the pine trees. I had hardly got another cartridge into my 
rifle when I saw another stag climbing upwards amongst 
the trees, and the glimpses I had of him made me think 
he carried a finer head than the one I had just wounded, but 
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I couldn’t get a shot at him, and he soon became entirely 
lost to view. The unfortunate spike bull, let me here say, had: 
only run about fifty yards before rolling over dead. I went 
down to look at him before taking up the spoor of the 
wounded bull, and found he had got the bullet right through 
the lungs. I felt, and still feel, the keenest regret at having 
slain him so needlessly through a stupid mistake. On climbing 
up to the place where the bull had been standing when I fired 
at him, I soon found spots of blood on the snow. The wounded 
beast had first gone off along the mountain side by himself, 
but always ascending, soon came round to the tracks of 
the rest of the herd, which he then followed straight up the 
mountain side, which was here very steep though thickly covered 
with pine trees. The snow lay .quite three feet deep, but was 
comparatively easy to get through, as the wapiti had ploughed 
a path for me. I didn’t like my wounded bull going straight 
up hill, as I thought that if he were badly wounded he would 
have gone down hill. However, I determined to follow him as - 
long as I could. He was not bleeding very freely, but every 
speck showed up very plainly on the pure white snow, and as 
wherever he dipped his nose in it he left a bloody patch, I felt 
sure my bullet had touched his lungs. I had got close to the 
top of the ridge we were on, when hearing something above me, 
I halted, and the next moment saw a mule deer doe, coming 
down towards me through the pine trees. She was closely 
followed by another doe with a fawn, and behind them came a 
fine buck. These mule deer must have been lying on the top 
of the ridge where the snow was at least three feet deep, and 
had no doubt been disturbed by the wapiti. I was annoyed at 
having shot the spike bull, and thought that possibly I should 
lose the wounded animal I was following, and seeing the mule 
deer buck so near me, determined to have his head at all events, 
so killed him with a bullet through his lungs. On being struck 
he came plunging down the hill through the deep snow, and 
fell dead within ten yards of where I stood. I cleaned him 
hurriedly, and then laying him out belly downwards on the 
snow, again took up the tracks of the wapiti bull. He had 
followed the herd to the top of the ridge, but whilst they had 
then turned to the left towards a still higher shoulder he had 
gone down the other side by himself. He did not descend 
very far, however, but soon turned and held along the face of 
the mountain. The snow was here very deep, and I only got 
through it very slowly and with great labour. Presently the 
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wounded bull turned sharp down the hill again, but only for a 
very short distance, when he again turned back along the face 
of it, taking a line just parallel to his tracks a little higher up. 
I soon found out what this move meant. After going back for 
about fifty yards parallel to his trail, he had lain down in the 
snow. Here there was a good deal of blood, but on examining 
the tracks beyond, | found that he had left this bed quite slowly 
at a walk. I soon, however, came to a second bed, from which 
he had sprung with a plunge, and then rushed down the hill 
through the snow. He had, of course, either seen or scented 
or heard me, as I passed along the hillside above him on his 
trail, and had taken up such a position as to render it quite 
impossible for anything to come on his trail without his being 
cognisant of it. I have known African elephants in districts 
where they have been much persecuted, execute this same 
manoeuvre, and I find it impossible to account for such facts 
except on the assumption that animals possess reasoning 
faculties which they are capable of exerting under pressure of 
circumstances. According to old writers on American hunting, 
all wapiti were once very stupid animals. Now some wapiti, at 
least, have become as cunning and as capable of reasoning out 
the best way of taking care of themselves as a South African 
elephant. 

After a few plunges down hill, the wounded wapiti had again 
turned upwards. The snow was so deep that it was not only 
very exhausting work getting through it, but impossible to do 
this at all except at a very slow pace. Presently the tracks led 
me again to the top of the ridge, where the wounded bull had 
ceased to follow the rest of the herd, but from here he had 
mounted to a still higher shoulder of the mountain, and late in 
the afternoon he led me back to the herd once more either by 
accident or design. 1 first saw the heads and ears of three 
hinds. They were lying down in such deep snow, that their 
bodies were quite invisible, only their heads and necks showing 
above the surface. As I caught sight of them they, too, saw me, 
and getting up, trotted down hill through the snow. At this 
moment I heard a sort of grunt below me, and then saw a few 
more wapiti hinds coming up towards me through the pine 
trees. Then I saw the head and horns of a stag appear, but 
he was going along the hillside, or rather climbing it obliquely. 
He was within shot, but I could only see his head and horns, as 
his body was hidden by a swell in the ground. I now made 
the most frantic efforts to get nearer to him. I think he must 
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have seen me, but the snow was so deep that he could only 
move slowly through it, whilst I could scarcely move at all, in 
spite of the most frantic exertions, which, as I was probably 
10,000 feet above sea level, made me pant so much that I 
thought I should not be able to hit anything smaller than an 
elephant. I managed, however, to gain the crest of a piece of 
rising ground from which I| had only been a few yards distant, 
and could then see about half the body of the wapiti stag, and 
though fearfully unsteady managed to put a bullet into him. 
Just as I fired I saw a second and smaller wapiti stag coming 
up the hill behind the first. A glance assured me it was the 
animal I had wounded in the morning and followed all day, as 
he held his mouth open, and halted with his head held down 
just as I saw him. However, I did not now pay much atten- 
tion to him, as I wanted to first secure the larger animal in 
front. My first shot, however, had pierced his lungs, and he 
came to a halt very soon after be was hit. I did not know at 
the time whether I had hit him or not, for although I could see 
that he had halted, I could only see his horns, as immediately 
after I got my shot at him his body again became hidden by the 
contour of the ground. I now renewed my efforts to get a few 
yards nearer to him through the snow, but when I got a view 
of him I did not fire, as I saw he was done for. Suddenly his 
legs gave way beneath him, and he came rolling down the steep 
mountain side close past me, and would most certainly never 
have stopped till he had reached the bed of the East Fork some 
1500 feet below, had he not presently been brought up bya 
big pine tree. Curiously enough he slid to within ten yards of 
the stag which had been first wounded. This latter was now 
so weakened by loss of blood, that he could move no further 
through the deep snow, and he now lay down. When I moved 
down towards him he tried to get on his feet, but was unable to 
do so, and I then came close to him, and killed him with a 
bullet through the lungs. After having been first wounded he 
had fled before me, until his strength had altogether failed, and 
his legs had refused to carry him any further. To have killed 
two wapiti stags within ten yards of one another was certainly 
a very successful termination to a long day’s hunt, and was one 
of those strokes of luck which atone for many blank days. The 
stags were both twelve pointers ; the larger animal a fairly good 
one, the smaller not much to boast of. 


(To be continued.) 


MOTOR CAR FOR HIRE 


BY JESSIE POPE 


I SUPPOSE Mr. Morgan, our saddler, was an enterprising man. 
Certainly in the matter of bicycle repairs he showed an 
independent spirit, and I don’t forget the day he injected a 
whole tube of solution into my back tyre to cure a pin-hole 
puncture. It was a method of his own, he explained, and he 
asked me to keep it to myself, as he thought there was monev 
in it. I remember how my heart warmed with gratitude, for 
that puncture had bothered me for weeks. The next morning 
we all went to the seaside, the next evening | paid ros. 6d. for 
a new tube (seaside prices), and the morning after we came 
back my cousin Geoffrey and I bore down upon the saddler 
breathing slaughter. We were prepared to make short work of 
him, for we were both out of temper. The country was tame 
and dull, the sea a hundred miles behind, and, in the same way 
one feels homesick at school, we now felt seasick at home, only 
more so. Geoffrey and I don’t often quarrel, but we were pretty 
near it that morning when he made the contemptuous remark : 

‘I suppose it’s natural he should play tricks on a girl’s 
machine. He'd know better if he had a man to deal with.’ 

And I retorted : 

“So you're not safe yet either.’ 

But at that moment we turned the corner, and there before 
the saddler’s door stood an elegant little motor car with a 
placard bearing the announcement : 
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hanging over the splashboard. The anger died in our hearts, 
and life was rosy again. Mr. Morgan suddenly became a 
person to be propitiated, and we hastened to greet him with a 
familiarity that was nearly affection. He was a little Welsh- 
man, always fussily anxious to show off his intelligence. His 
eyes and teeth were unusually prominent, and the latter shone 
through his light beard in a way that always fascinated me. 
He grew positively fulsome over his new purchase, he and 
Geoffrey took out the seat and disclosed some weird-looking 
machinery beneath, and discussed motors in general and this 
one in particular with a technical knowledge that made me 
humble. They arranged a run for that very afternoon. The 
motor car held two. I was a girl, so I was left behind. 

I may as well confess at once that, though I always felt that 
motor cars were fascinating things, I know very little about 
them, How they go and what the things inside are called I 
haven’t the haziest notion, though I’d certainly heard that they 
like their own way and generally finish up with a_ burst. 
Anyhow I was relieved to see Geoffrey walking up the garden 
after his ride. 

‘Well, does it go?’ I remarked. 

‘Go!’ exclaimed Geoffrey, ‘it would go like a bird if he’d 
only let it; but he was green with terror the whole time, and 
kept saying he must remember his wife and family !’ 

The end of that week our authorities at home went out for 
the day. We waved our hands affectionately at the departing 
carriage, and then walked down to the saddler’s. Walked, do 
I say? You can scarcely call it walking when your feet never 
feel the ground. I was simply trembling with excitement, and 
1 could tell by the gleam in Geoffrey’s eye that even he felt the 
fever of expectancy. 

There she stood, a gaudy beauty in black and yellow, and 
our hearts leaped at the sight of her. 

But Mr. Morgan began to hesitate. 

‘I really hardly like—I’m sure I don’t know—lI scarcely 
feel 1 ought—’ he stopped, for Geoffrey was looking at him. 
Geoffrey stands 5 ft. ro}in., and he’s a sportsman. I’m proud 
of him, and I rather think that next year Oxford will be too. 
So when the saddler finally blurted out, ‘I’m half afraid of 
letting you have it,’ Geoffrey stared at him haughtily. 

‘What does that placard say ?’ asked Geoffrey. 

‘They’re such ticklish things to manage, sir,’ replied the 
saddler, with an unhappy, helpless look on his face. 
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‘You mean you don't think I can drive it?’ said Geoffrey 
quietly. 

The saddler squirmed and hauled down his colours. 

‘Oh no, sir! Ohno! Mr. Geoffrey. You've ten times the 
nerve I have. Oh no, sir! | didn’t mean that at all.’ 

‘Oh! my mistake,’ replied Geoffrey. ‘Get in the other 
side, Kit, and keep your dress away from that little handle 
under the seat.’ 

The children were on their way to the National School and 
gathered round us in a little crowd. Buzzard’s clerk was 
passing, and two of Morton’s millinery hands, and they also 
stopped and looked on. Geoffrey got in beside me and began 
to wind a little handle at his side. A small groaning sound 
came from under the seat, followed by a deep internal note 
which began low down and increased in volume and ferocity as 
it went up the scale. The children were startled—naturally— 
I’m quite sure / was, they fell back and stumbled over each 
other, and one began to cry. The milliners shrank towards 
Buzzard’s clerk, and I, expecting instant annihilation, sat trying 
to look as if I were used to it. Then, when we seemed to have 
arrived at the bursting-point, Geoffrey pulled a lever and we 
sprang forward with a bound. 

To my unsophisticated ears the noise we made going up 
that High Street was simply terrific; but though half ashamed 
of the disturbance, I felt such a silly desire to giggle that | found 
it extremely difficult to preserve a d/asé demeanour. Geoffrey 
was thoroughly enjoying it, and the more heads that popped from 
the little gabled windows the more he liked it. I fancy, however, 
he found straightforward driving easier than turning corners. 
The first we took so sharply that I’m sure we skidded round 
most of the way on two wheels, and the next—well, the wonder 
to me is that we didn’t all three of us make our appearance in 
the ‘ Bull’ bar parlour. 

But when we got out on the Danderby Road we found a 
fair level stretch before us. My heart slipped back into its 
right place again, and Geoffrey’s jaw relaxed. My word! but 
it was glorious now ; we buzzed along at a grand pace, no one 
was about, and Geoffrey suddenly relieved his feelings by a 
whoop and a shout. I wanted to, but I knew Geoffrey would 
think it unladylike (he’s very particular), so I had to content 
myself with singing ‘Oh, listen to the Band,’ at the top of my 
voice. 


There weren’t half enough spectators to satisfy our pride, 
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but we gave a double note to everybody we did see, and it was 
grand to watch their faces as they turned round with a start. 
First came a look of alarm, followed by pleased surprise, then 
deep interest, changing as we flashed by—to—-deadly nausea. 
We couldn’t smell it ourselves—much. 

Before we had gone much farther a welcome sight duties 
our eyes. Sedately parading along the road in front what should 
we see but the Howard House ‘ crocodile’ itselfi—twenty couples 
strong. There is a deadly feud between our people and the 
Howard House people, and | don’t know any of the girls, but 
despise them all, and I felt that the present opportunity was 
almost providential. The ‘crocodile’ was just ‘crossing the 
road when our strident warning divided it clean in half. How 
the girls scurried to each side of the road in disorder, how 
supercilious I felt as we hurtled by with short leaps and bounds 
and fierce snorting noises ! 

We reached Hound’s Hill in no time, and when we had 
climbed the first little gradient Geoffrey stopped and got down 
to put more petrol stuff, or something, into the works, and being 
on the incline we began to move backward until he jammed on 
the brake. He took a long time fiddling about first with one 
thing and then another, till at last growing sounds behind made 
me look over my shoulder, and there, close upon us, was the 
‘crocodile’ again, re-formed in marching order, and chattering 
and laughing all along the line. 

‘Hurry up, Geoff,’ I cried, ‘here they are!  Let’s show 
them the way again!’ He ascended in a leisurely manner, 
and once more began to turn the little handle at the side. 
Again came the deep internal note, increasing in violence as it 
ascended the scale, and again, when the whole thing seemed at 
bursting-point, Geoffrey pulled back the lever. But this time 
nothing happened—we remained stationary—all the while 
filling the air with strange and uncanny noises. 

Geoffrey was evidently puzzled: he began to pull other 
handles and taps and things, while the ‘crocodile’ drew nearer 
and nearer, and I began to feel terribly embarrassed. In vain 
Geoffrey pulled and poked: the case was clear to everybody 
present—the ridiculous thing would not go. There we had to 
sit, and while it gave vent to its inward tumult and sickened us 
with its fumes, those giggling girls drew alongside. Couple by 
couple they paraded past—twenty, did I say ?—it seemed more 
like two hundred, each staring with unfeigned merriment, and I 
heard one voice say slowly and distinctly : 
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‘If one had a carrot, now!’ 

I ground my teeth, and glancing under my hat brim I saw 
that even Geoffrey was much redder than usual. 

It was not till the school had turned down Ettingham Lane 
that light broke in upon him; then, with an exclamation of 
mingled relief and disgust he pulled a lever—and we leaped 
forward with a jerk that nearly shot me out altogether. 

‘Forgot to take the brake off!’ he explained; and | was so 
thankful to be going once more that I spared all reproach, but 
I will say this for that motor car—when it did go, it did go. 

Of course certain little things happened to add to the interest 
of the run, as, for instance, when Geoffrey seeing half a mile of 
loose granite ahead suddenly decided to turn back, and took 
such a generous curve that we not only collided with the bank 
but got up on the path with both our front wheels. As 
Geoffrey said, the steering bar was stiff, and I could see the 
difficulty he had in turning it. Happily there’s not much 
traffic about our roads—if we had been in Piccadilly we might 
have come to grief. 

The last mile into the town is a mile to be looked forward 
to all through a bicycle ride—a nice gentle down grade all the 
way. We breasted the other side slowly and noisily, then 
suddenly, as she felt the incline, the tumult ceased and we 
slipped along rapidly in delicious silence. 

‘Where's the noise gone to ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘We're coasting!’ replied Geoffrey proudly: ‘how do you 
like it ?’ 

It was perfect. Our delight knew no bounds, and unfortu- 
nately I made an ecstatic remark about it being fit for the gods, 
and then—of course—Geoffrey began quoting Greek. There 
are only two things I object to in Geoffrey’s character: one is 
the tantalising habit of saying pithy things in a language I can’t 
understand (and don’t want to); and the other is that. still 
more trying weakness of riding my bicycle into the town in 
muddy weather. On the present occasion I pinched him. I 
always do, and I think he’s improving—my pinches are small 
and penetrating. He turned upon me with a cry of rage and 
anguish, but he knew he was wrong, for he said, half laughing : 

‘Well, it’s your fault—you suggested it. The gods always 
rode in cars, and I don’t blame them,’ 

‘I say, Geoffrey,’ I observed, for a sudden thought alarmed 
me—‘I wonder if the gods love us ?’ 

That made Geoffrey thoughtful too. 
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‘Scott! I hope not!’ he replied, and we were silent. 

But the very next minute it really seemed as if they were 
going to show their affection. We had reached that part of 
the road called ‘the cutting,’ where the down grade is very 
gentle and the banks sheer and unsympathetic. Geoffrey had 
started the thing going again, and it’s possible he may have 
made a mistake and pulled the wrong handle—and considering 
there were about twenty of them, and all wanted pulling, it’s not 
very wonderful if he did. Anyhow we were going pretty fast 
when the thing swerved right to one side. Geoffrey wrenched 
round the steering-handle to pull us back, with the result that 
we went hard across into the opposite bank. 

I knew that something was going to happen, and it did! 
Before I had time to feel frightened there was a thud and a 
recoil, and the next minute I was rolling down the bank, catch- 
ing at the thorns and brambles on my way. I reached the 
road on my hands and knees (particularly ove knee), and the 
first thing | saw was Geoffrey sitting down holding his head in 
his hands. 

‘ Geoffrey—darling !’ | cried—and really under the circum- 
stances | think I was justified in using such an expression, for 
blood was trickling through his fingers, and when I took away 
his hands I saw a small cut in his hair. But when he saw me 
he jumped to his feet. It appears that the briars had scratched 
my face as well as everything else, and I suppose I looked a 
pretty object. But all this time we felt there was something 
wanting, and suddenly faced each other with the cry: 

‘Where is it?’ For the road was empty. 

I was so startled and bewildered by this discovery that I 
did not know what to think, or even how to think, and I don't 
fancy Geoffrey felt much better. With his handkerchief to his 
head he walked a few steps forward, and then turned with a 
shout that made me limp quickly to his side. 

There, nearing the bottom of the hill, bustling contentedly 
along, was the fiend in black and yellow, keeping a fair course, 
for the road was like a racing track. I can’t describe how silly 
it looked and yet how self-important, and if for the moment we 
were inclined to doubt our eyes the smell in our noses speedily 
convinced us. As Geoffrey says (and oh, how often it has been 
discussed !), he must have wrenched the handle back in the act 
of being thrown out; then, the motor car recoiling from the sheer 
bank, simply continued its course, and, of course, as he says, the 
accident would never have happened if the steering had acted 
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properly. It was remarked from another quarter that the 
accident would never have happened if Geoffrey had known 
how to drive ; but that’s absurd, for it seems to me that what 
he doesn’t know about machinery of every description isn’t 
worth knowing. 

Anyhow there we stood, and there was the motor car 
snorting fussily along at the bottom of the hill. 

‘We must stop it!’ I cried, starting forward, but Geoffrey 
held me back. 

‘Not I!’ he remarked; ‘I’ve had enough of the beast. 
Wait !’ 

The saddler’s was full in view, the first house in the High 
Street from this side of the town, and the saddler was inside his 
shop. Hearing familiar sounds approaching he popped out and 
peered up the road. We weren’t near enough to catch the 
expression on his face, but we saw him suddenly fling up his 
arms above his head, twice, and drop them again helplessly to 
his sides, with a gesture which, I believe, is called ‘ wringing the 
hands.’ I’d never seen it done before. Then, in a frantic sort 
of way, he started up the road to meet his unenviable possession. 
It was going badly now, for the surface was uneven at the bottom 
of the hill, and when it drew nearly abreast of its unhappy 
master, it suddenly swerved and went for him as straight as a 
die. For a moment the saddler stood his ground—but the 
sight of that charging, snorting horror was too much for a man 
with a wife and family—and he fled. Mr. Morgan loved to air 
his various accomplishments, but he’d never told us about his 
sprinting powers. He certainly displayed them that afternoon, 
and I wouldn't have believed the little man had half the pace in 
him. His legs simply twinkled across the road, and when he 
reached the entrance to his yard he was still leading. But the 
fiend was fearfully close upon him, and hurtled savagely through 
the empty gate-posts in hot pursuit. Then the wall hid them 
from our view. What passed within the limits of the saddler’s 
yard no man knows, but that both suffered was evident later, 
for we heard a crash as of splintering wood, and it was after- 
wards remarked that the saddler’s eyes were more prominent 
than ever and there were streaks of white in his hair. 

There are two ways home to Foxlip, where we live, either by 
the road or bya long cut through the fields. We took the long 
cut. As neither of us felt at all well, it was a very long cut 
indeed. 

A few days later we drove through the town on our way 
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back to school. There, in front of the saddler’s shop, stood 
our friend the motor car, pert and gaudy as usual. But there 
were signs of new paint on its surface, and an alteration had 
been made in the placard over the splashboard, for the legend 
now ran: 
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March 10.—As far as | am personally concerned the month 
has assuredly come in like a lion, for during the last fortnight I 
have been laid low by ‘It.’ Even asa Russian shepherd, fearful 
of disaster to his flock, never speaks of a bear by its right name, 
but invariably refers to it by some dark soubriquet, so do I avoid 
more than a hint at my ailment, lest in its wrath it turn and 
smite me again. As usual It came on me without warning: a 
slight headache when going to rest one night gave no hint of 
what was to follow-——three days of ceaseless tossing on a bed 
that afforded neither comfort nor repose ; of racking pains from 
head to ankle ; of incessant shivering despite a burning pulse. 

And then, just as convalescence had really set in, | dared in 
my blind folly to treat It with contempt, and retribution followed 
swift and sure. I was really feeling better ; I had lunched well, 
not without the port wine permitted under the circumstances ; I 
had taken a gentle constitutional on the sunny side of the 
garden ; I had actually returned to the house with the intention 
of enjoying a book until tea time, when Thomas, the gardener, 
came hurriedly to the side door, and summoned me forth with 
the news that he had seen a flock of wild duck settle on the 
Moor Pond. For a moment—why, oh why, did I not obey the 
impulse !—I was tempted to consign both Thomas and the ducks 
to a much less humid place than the one in question, and then I 
hesitated, and suffered the usual fate of the irresolute. ‘Were 
there many of them?’ I feebly asked. ‘A matter of twenty,’ 
Thomas would think. I paused again. Twenty of them! and 
to-day was actually the last on which I would be able to shoot 
anything, much less a wild duck, before next August. The 
Moor Pond is barely half a mile from the house, and a little 
more exercise could do me no harm; Belinda was away for the 
afternoon, she need never know of my indiscretion until the 
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birds actually appeared on the table, and at this juncture a brief 
but vivid mind-picture of a plump, brown bird, fragrant of port- 
wine sauce and lemon juice, finally clenched the matter. 

The Moor Pond is not an easy place to stalk ducks on: it 
lies in one corner of a perfectly flat field, and the only available 
concealment is afforded by a straggling hedge which runs down 
one side of it, but this fence is both low and thin, and the man 
who would make use of it must needs ‘ craal’ like a deerstalker. 
Now the afternoon was fine, but the morning had been wet, 
and I had not crawled ten yards before my knees and elbows, 
and every portion of my anatomy that touched the sodden 
ground, became imbued with a like humidity. Still, one does 
not pay much attention to such trifles in the ardour of the 
chase, and a peep through the hedge rendered me quite un- 
conscious of them. Thomas had neither lied, nor, more extra- 

‘ordinary still, exaggerated. There must have been rather forty 
than twenty ducks on the water, all unsuspiciously gobbling 
and feeding away on the rushy margin of the pond. 

Nearer and nearer I crawled, until scarce fifty yards re- 
mained ; | had marked two ducks feeding in a line to take sitting 
with my first barrel ; I was actually sliding the catch of my gun 
up; success seemed within my very grasp when—may the fate 
of all meddlesome jades attend the housemaid who let Rip the 
fox terrier out of the smoking-room into which I had carefully 
shut him—yap, yap, yap, he came squeaking across the field 
hot foot on my trail; up went every duck’s head in a moment, 
and then, catching sight of me, they rose with a great roar of 
wings and splashing of water, and went away down wind un- 
harmed by the two fruitless charges of shot that a wet and 
angry man sent impotently after them. 

The weary trudge home seemed thrice its real dishunen, the 
sun went in and the east wind blew; my sodden garments clung 
to my aching knees, and evefi as I entered the house I felt It 
touch me once more with its icy finger. In vain did I seek to 
propitiate it with copious libations of ammoniated quinine ; in 
vain did I retire early to bed beneath a pile of blankets; on ne 
badine pas avec la grippe; and 1 woke next morning suffering 
with a relapse from which I am only just recovering. 

My one comfort is that Belinda will never know the reason 
for this until she sees these lines in print, and by then, perhaps, 
time will a little have condoned the enormity of my offence. 

March 13.—A correspondent writes asking for the names of 
the twelve best sporting books. This, being purely a matter of 
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taste, is as embarrassing a question to answer, as if one were 
called on to select the twelve most appetising dishes for dinner. 
Personally, I think it would be difficult to improve on the 
following list, but as my correspondent—whom I shrewdly 
suspect to be a lady—does not state in what direction his or 
her sporting tastes lie, the books may not afford the same 
pleasure to another that they do to me. However, here is my 
selection : ‘ Handley Cross,’ ‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ ‘ Riding 
Recollections,’ ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ ‘A Hunter’s Wander- 
ings in South Africa,’ ‘Three in Norway,’ ‘ Short Stalks,’ ‘ Wild 
_ Beasts and their Ways,’ ‘Sport’ (Bromley Davenport), ‘The 
Wild Beasts of India,’ ‘Market Harborough,’ and, most perfect 
almost of all, St. John’s ‘ Wild Sports of the Highlands.’ 

It is curious that, despite the enormous number of works on 
sport published nowadays, so few of them are written with any 
pretension to style. The author may be, and no doubt frequently 
is, an excellent sportsman, thoroughly conversant with his subject; 
and yet, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he entirely fails 
to carry his reader with him, through sheer lack of descriptive 
power. Contrast the ordinary account of, say, a day’s deer- 
stalking with the perfect narrative of the death of the muckle 
hart of Ben More, in the last-named book on my list—perfect 
because so simply written and yet so full of word painting. Or, 
again, compare the efforts of nearly any present-day writer on 
sport with the exquisite cameos of country life and scenery to 
be found in Charles Kingsley’s works. How far-reaching even 
such apparently insignificant things may be is best show by the 
story of the officer who, reading ‘Yeast’ when quartered in 
China, determined then and there to go and hear the author 
preach as soon as he got back to England, because ‘there must 
be something in a parson who could write so well about fox- 
hunting.’ 

March 19.—Had any one told me ten years ago that the 
day would come when I should ride on a bicycle, | would have 
laughed him or her to scorn; but had it been further added 
that I should use it to go a-hunting on, I fear that I should have 
been provoked to anger. None the less, both prophecies would 
have come true. For some time past, acting on the urgent 
advice of my bankers, I have desisted from the pleasures of the 
chase, and like, I fancy, most men similarly situated, have 
sedulously avoided all contact with the hunting field. To go 
fox-hunting in a carriage, or, worse still, on foot, has never had 
any charm for me; and consequently, when Belinda, fired by 
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the achievements of a lady friend, suggested a day’s hunting on 
bicycles, I took violent exception to the proposal, pointing out, 
first, that such furious exercise was incompatible with my 
present feeble state of health, and secondly, that no one has 
any business out hunting except on horseback. 

- None the less, I eventually yielded, having, I must confess, 
a sneaking desire to see what hunting on a bicycle was like, 
and, after a first experience of the amusement, am bound to 
admit that I enjoyed it more than I could have expected: 
indeed, but for an uneasy feeling that a bicyclist out hunting is 
an undesirable innovation, I might almost be tempted to repeat 
the experiment. For to-day all went well; the weather was 
cool without being cold, the roads were dry, and there was no 
wind. Moreover, the meet was on an old-fashioned village 
green, and we were able to dismount and ‘stable’ our bicycles 
until hounds moved off to the nearest covert. Here again 
fortune favoured us; this lay in a valley below the high road, 
and when hounds found, they—or, rather, the fox—took a most 
accommodating line, running parallel to, and within sight of the 
road for nearly two miles. Consequently we were afforded an 
unrivalled opportunity for criticising the performances of such 
of our friends and neighbours as were witching the world with 
noble horsemanship, and of assuring ourselves how much better 
we could have done it had we only had their chances. When 
Brown was seen waiting to take his turn at a gap, or Smith 
turning from the line of the chase to avail himself of a friendly 
~ gate, the onlookers on the road were not slow to hint how 
differently they. would have acted under similar circumstances. 
How true is Rochefoucauld’s maxim that to view the discomforts 
of others from a position of personal security has always a 
charm for poor human nature, a maxim by the way borrowed 
from Lucretius : 


Suave, mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra, magnum alterius spectare laborem, 


which in the present instance may be freely translated that it is 
pleasant for a bicyclist on the high road with the wind behind 
him to see a horseman in difficulties. 

But presently hounds turned right-handed, disappeared from 
both sight and hearing, and, following on their line, we were 
forced to leave the broad high road for a narrow, rutty, country- 
lane. Under no circumstances would this have been adapted 
for bicycling, but when there were crowded into it a dozen 
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bicyclists of both sexes, as many pony-traps full of excited 
ladies, the usual extraordinary pedestrians in long flapping 
ulsters who invariably turn up at meets, and, to crown all, the 
heavy or road-riding division of the hunt, none of them looking 
where they were going, and all pedalling, driving, running, and 
riding their hardest, the situation became rather strained, and 
not adapted for the nerves of those who, like myself, have never 
come to regard their bicycles with absolute confidence. So 
Belinda and | pulled up and let the maddening panoply of the 
chase sweep by, and, after eating our sandwiches on a sunny 
bank, we followed slowly on at our ease, eventually proving the 
truth of the axiom that the race is not always to the swift ; for 
hounds running in a ring, we presently came up with them 
again, and managed to keep them more or less in sight until 
their fox ran them out of scent. 

Still, although I enjoyed my day’s outing, I cannot help 
feeling that bicyclists are out of place in the hunting field, 
no ‘doubt a foolish, and possibly a snobbish impression, but 
from which I cannot entirely dissociate myself. However, | 
suppose I shall repeat to-day’s performance as soon as Belinda 
wishes it. 

March 23.—On all sides one hears of the difficulty of 
obtaining servants nowadays, and having occasion to make a 
railway journey to-day I fell in with a friend who related his 
latest experience of modern domestics. Having advertised for 
a groom he selected an applicant whose references seemed 
_ perfectly satisfactory, and—no doubt foolishly—engaged him 
without a personal interview. I must premise that my friend’s 
stud consists of a couple of useful, if unornamental ‘slaves,’ 
which, more suorum, are expected to combine a good deal of 
harness work with an occasional day’s hunting ; while his general 
stable equipment would possibly not pass muster at Melton. 
The new man—lI beg his pardon—gentleman, arrived late one 
night, and early on the following morning gave notice of his 
wish to leave immediately, as he ‘’ad never in ’is life been 
expected to drive sich ’osses as them !’ 

March 24.—During the last two days the wind has left the 
north-east, from which bracing quarter it has unintermittently 
blown for some months, and veered round to the opposite point 
of the compass ; gentle rains have fallen by night and a warm 
sun has shone by day; crocuses now flaunt themselves in 
ihe borders where, until recently, only the pallid snowdrop 
blossomed ; and a faint tinge of green shows itself in patches 
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on the more sheltered hedgerows. -The first balmy breath of 
spring has come timidly sighing up from the south : 

White were the moorlands 

And frozen before her : 

Green were the moorlands, 

And blooming behind her. 

Alas! full well do I know that the moorlands will be white 
again and again before spring really comes ; but none the less 
this transient pretaste of it has stirred my blood like the rest of 
the world’s, and I have been suffering from a complaint which 
invariably attacks me with more or less virulence at this season 
of the year, namely—a great desire to go a-fishing. Conse- 
quently I have to-day spent several happy, if slightly unproductive 
hours, in endeavouring to circumvent the crafty little trout of 
our local beck. This is not a stream I should select for a day’s 
angling were any other available ; it is of small volume, but 
just deep enough to necessitate the use of waders ; it is much 
overgrown with trees, which exact a heavy toll of one’s flies ; 
and the trout it contains are few in number, diminutive in size 
and exceedingly difficult of capture. Still guand on n'a pas ce 
qu'on aime, tl faut aimer ce qu'on a, says the philosophical French 
proverb, and in my present mood I would angle in a foot- 
bath rather than not do so at all. Moreover, I am harnted by 
the memory of a gigantic trout I once hooked in the beck, 
which must have weighed at least a pound, and have been the 
great grandfather of every fingerling in the stream. I lost it 
through having no landing net with me, and though this is a 
precaution I have never since omitted, on no occasion have I 
again seen that enormous fish, which afflicts me much as the one- 
eyed perch did the unhappy angler in Bulwer Lytton’s novel. 

To-day, although I had but little sport in the strict sense of 
the word—z.e., catching fish—lI enjoyed to the full all the other 
pleasures of angling. It was good to be abroad in the soft 
spring sunshine and to listen to the birds singing from pure 
enjoyment of life ; it was pleasant once more to feel ten feet of 
green heart springing from one’s very wrist, and above all to 
experience that delightful sensation of ‘ uncertainty’ which con- 
stitutes the chief charm of angling, and which, in my opinion, 
is only enjoyed in its perfection by the wet-fly fisherman on a 
rapid stream. One never knows under such circumstances 
what one’s next cast may bring forth ; it may, and probably 
will, be fruitless, it may be ‘only a little one;’ it may be 
the monster of one’s dreams. This is a pleasure denied to 
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the scientific dry-fly angler of the southern chalk streams, 
who, as often as not, makes a thorough inspection of his 
quarry before he attempis to catch it, and then possibly spends 
an hour in the endeavour. 1 readily admit the superior skill 
and patience required for such a performance, but speaking 
from experience of both styles, | must confess to a humiliating 
preference for what is contemptuously styled the ‘chuck and 
chance it’ method. 

I must,. however, admit that when I returned home this 
afternoon my basket might reasonably have excited the scornful 
derision ot one of the aforementioned chalk-stream scientists, 
for it contained but six little fishes whose united weight scarce 
totalled twenty ounces. Still I had to strive hard for even these 
meagre results: our beck trout are not only few and far 
between, but exceedingly difficult of circumvention. At all 
events, I have worked off a little of my angling fever ; my limbs 
ache pleasantly from the unaccustomed exercise of wading and 
casting, and I look forward to enjoying the sleep of all good 
anglers, with the pleasant prospect of finding my victims crisply 
fried on to-morrow’s breakfast table. 

March 25.—Poor Joe, the silver pheasant, was found dead 
in his pen this morning: full of years, and I should imagine 
—-presuming it to be an ornithological complaint—of gout, for 
with the most insatiable appetite he combined the vilest of 
tempers, being always ready to accept food of any description 
and then peck the hand that gave it to him—and a peck from 
Joe’s iron beak was not to be treated lightly. 

He was certainly the handsomest bird of his kind I ever 
saw, and an object of great admiration to the proletariat of the 
neighbourhood, among whom, however, some haziness appears 
to have existed as to his species, for stopping to speak to old 
Purves as I came out of church this morning he expressed his 
regret at hearing of the death of my ‘ cockatoo.’ 

March 28.—To dine and sleep at the R’s, Belinda being 
‘billed’ to perform at their village concert in aid of the War 
Fund. The entertainment was of the usual character of these 
rustic performances, and held in the village schoolroom, where 
a smell of damp corduroy battled royally with the flavour of 
the kerosene lamps with which the apartment was illuminated. 
However, it all passed off very well, from the inevitable over- 
ture to ‘Zampa’ by the vicar’s daughters, which opened the 
proceedings, down to the equally inevitable recitation of the 
‘ Absent-Minded Beggar’ by the local station-master, which 
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terminated them. This latter performance was received with 
the most unbounded enthusiasm by the audience, and resulted 
in a (literal) hatful of coppers being subscribed on the spot. 

While on the subject of the war, nothing, no, not even the 
incompetence of the War Office, has astonished me so much'as 
the manner in which the labouring classes have come forward 
with their donations. Nearly every house in our village 
subscribed at least a shilling—many of them far more—and a 
shilling, though it may only represent a cab fare to most of us, 
means a good deal to a man who only earns eighteen of them 
in a week, and has a wife and family to support. 

In many cases, too, working men in this neighbourhood 
have voluntarily agreed to subscribe so much a week as long as 
the war lasts, while, in addition, they resort to all sorts of 
curious devices for raising money for the various relief funds. 
Apropos of this, Jack, who is secretary of the Widows and 
Orphans Fund in his district of Northumberland, lately told me 
of a patriotic publican who placed a money-box in his bar, into 
which every customer making use of bad language was obliged 
to drop a penny. I am grieved—or should I say pleased ?— 
to add that this ingenious method of raising the wind produces 
most handsome results, Boniface having already handed over a 
first donation with the remark that, ‘T’ sweiring-Kitty had dyune 
varry canny. Fowk (people) were fair smitten wi’ it. 

None the less, there are inevitable occasions when personal 
interests rise superior to patriotism ; an amusing instance of 
which came to my notice last autumn. I had been shooting in 
the south of Scotland, and having some time to wait at New- 
castle for the South express, sallied forth to view the beauties 
of that not particularly picturesque city. A crowd round the 
windows of a newspaper office near the station attracted me, and 
joining it, I found a large placard posted up with the news of the 
battle of Elandslaagte. I presume it is the custom at Newcastle 
to announce racing intelligence in the same way, for, as I turned 
away, three gentlemen, unmistakably connected with the coal- 
mining industry of the neighbourhood, hurried breathlessly up. 
One of them shouldered his way through the crowd and began to 
spell out the placard. ‘ Whet’s woon, Bob ?’ anxiously demanded 
his friends from the outskirts of the throng. Bob got-as far as 
‘Great Victory’ and then turned away with unfeigned disappoint- 
ment. ‘It’s not racing at arl, lads,’ he answered in a tone of 
intense disgust, ‘ it’s nowt but some fond' war niews !’ 

1 Foolish. 


‘WITH DESPATCHES FROM THE FRONT’ 


BY CHARLES ANDERSON 


BuLawayo, 

IT is raining cats and dogs, and we are not by any means too 
well provided with shelter, as the few tents with which we left 
Macloutsie have nearly all been dropped at different points on 
the way up, where we left detachments of fifty men or so to 
build forts; consequently we have to shift as best we can. I 
and five other men have taken up our quarters under a waggon, 
and by spreading the tarpaulin sail over the top and down the 
windward side of same, we manage to knock along fairly com- 
fortably—I might say fairly frequently also—as it is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid the axles and crossbeams of the roof, at least, 
I personally find it so, and one of my chums, who stands six 
foot four in his socks, appears to suffer even more. He says 
he won’t be able to wear his hat soon because his head is so 
tender. A moment ago he planted his spurs in the back of 
my neck and when I remonstrated he withdrew them hastily 
and promptly caught another fellow under the chin with his 
knees. We tell him that he ought to give us warning when 
he intends to move ; but he says the cramp comes on suddenly 
and therefore he has to move suddenly. There may be 
something in this, perhaps, but he’s a beastly nuisance all the 
same; however, it is his turn to cook the scoff to-day so he’ll 
have to turn out presently. 


1 had just got as far as this, when one of the F troop 
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sergeants poked his head under the waggon and asked if any 
one would volunteer to ride despatches down to Macloutsie. 

We all bumped our heads at the same moment and yelled, 

‘yes!’ Whereupon he laughed, and said he didn’t think he 
need go any further, as we were the third lot he had visited and 
every man had offered to go. 

He added our names to his list and totted it up. It came 
to four-and-twenty. -He said two men were wanted and then 
left us to speculate upon our individual chance of being chosen. 

We are now awaiting his return with tremendous excite- 
ment, as you will readily understand when I tell you that we 
have been weeks without eating a decent meal, never thoroughly 
dry by night-or day for more than a few hours at a stretch, our 
clothes hanging in rags about us, and not even a pipe of tobacco 
to cheer us. Iam even worse off than some of the others, as 
the waggon which carried the F troop kit was captured and 
burnt by the niggers about a month ago at a place called 
Impandine, where we had rather a smart brush with them. 
Add to this that, although the war seems to be virtually over, 
we are sure to have to remain up here a month or two longer 
doing patrols and police work, &c., to say nothing of the weary 
march down country at the end of it all, which will occupy 
anything from six weeks to three months according to the state 
of the rivers, and you will not wonder that the dangers of a 
two hundred and fifty mile ride—even though half of it be 
through a hostile country, hardly seems worth consideration in 
view of the reward it will bring. We calculate st can be done 
on horseback in six days. 

Hurrah! lam to go. The other chap isa man named ‘lalbot, 
a lance-corporal of E troop, a very decent sort from what I know 
of him. We start this evening, and have to act as escort, as far 
as Tati, to Major S. and a Lieutenant E. of the Dragoons, 

I don’t know anything a about them, except that they have a 
couple of pack-horses; which I suppose we shall have to lead— 
a confounded nuisance. We have made up our minds to reach 
Macloutsie somehow by Christmas Day. My tunic pockets are 
simply bulging with letters from fellows here, and Talbot’s are 
the same. Captain Walford, the adjutant, kept several of them 
back. By way of provisions we have a good supply of meal, 
some coffee and a little sugar. 


MACLOUTSIE. 
Here we are afte: an eventful ride. When we left Bulawayo 
it seemed any odds against our getting here under a fortnight at 
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least, as the horses that Talbot and I were mounted on appeared 
to be in the last stages of starvation, and the pack-horses were, 
if possible, a shade worse ; they were literally as thin as rails. 
However, we had orders to change horses whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, and fortunately we came across a small detach- 
ment of our men within ten miles of the start. They were 
escorting some waggon-loads of forage, and naturally their 
horses were in much better condition than ours, so we requi- 
sitioned four of the best, much to their annoyance. I may as 
well say at once that this was a surprising piece of luck, as we 
never afterwards came across a horse approaching these in 
point of condition, and, in fact, did the rest of the journey on 
the same nags. We slept with these people that night, though 
Talbot and I would much have preferred pushing on by night 
and resting during the day ; but of course, so long as we were 
in company with the officers we had to abide by what they 
considered best. 

Next morning, after giving the horses a good feed from the 
waggons, we resumed our journey, and by nightfall had covered 
some forty miles or so. The day had been fine and we had 
few difficulties to surmount, except those caused by the pack- 


_ horses, which turned out to be perfect brutes, and nearly pulled 


our arms out of their sockets. It is not by any means an easy 
job, by the way, to carry a rifle and drag along an unwilling 
brute of a horse, more especially if your own mount happens to 
be a practically unbroken colt, as mine was; he was quiet 
enough, it’s true, and as game a little horse as I ever rode, but 
there were things he didn’t understand, one of which being that 
if he suddenly bolted ahead I was nearly dragged out of the 
saddle backwards—a fate that nearly befell me on several occa- 
sions—and another, that biting and kicking the lead horse 
was of no earthly use as a means towards making that animal 
behave decently. I dare say he meant well, but it led to sundry 
complications of a more or less unpleasant nature. : 
We spent the night with a detachment of men who were 
building a fort, and started again at sunrise next morning. It 
began to rain in torrents about eight o’clock, and never ceased 
during the whole day. Luckily we had taken the precaution on 
the previous evening to bake a few cookjes, and with these and 
some fragments of cold meat that I had preserved from supper, 
we managed to make some sort of a meal at midday, when we 


off-saddled for about two hours, knee-haltering the horses as 
usual. 
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We calculated that we had travelled fifty miles by sunset, 
which found us on the bank of a spruit which the heavy rain 
had swollen into a miniature cataract. It looked very threaten- 
ing, I admit, but after a consultation with Talbot, we came to 
the conclusion that it could not be more than a few feet’in 
depth, and we strongly advised crossing it, as the ground rose 
slightly on the other side, while upon our side it was little better 
than a swamp. But the Major did not know much about the 
ways of South African rivers, and nothing would induce him to 
risk a ducking. He said he was quite wet enough already, and 
as he and E. got off their horses, there was nothing for it but 
to do likewise. We mutinied outright, however, when it was 
suggested that we should camp where we were, and insisted 
upon retracing our steps a matter of a quarter of a mile, where 
we found a tolerably dry spot, and off-saddled. 

While Talbot and I were seeing to the horses the officers sat 
down at the foot of a camel-thorn, and they looked so intensely 
miserable that we began to feel quite cheerful—it’s a curious 
thing that if you can only find some one worse off than your- 
self you should immediately begin to feel so much better. They 
say comparisons are odious, but one is certainly able to derive 
much comfort from them at times. It’s true they had a bottle 
of whisky, which we had not, and the fact made us rather 
envious. However, we reflected that the pack it travelled in 
might collide with a tree on the morrow, and felt consoled. 

After the horses were safely disposed of, the next thing to do 
was to light a fire, but even Talbot was gloomily incredulous 
when I announced my ability to do so. As to the Major, I 
believe he thought I was trying to get a rise out of him when I 
mooted the idea, and at first flatly refused to move till I pointed 
out that the place where he was sitting was the only suitable 
spot for my purpose, as there was no branch on the other side 
of the tree to which I could attach my blanket as a shelter. At 
length he yielded, more I fancy because Mr. E. mournfully 
observed that the other side was no wetter than the one they at 
present occupied, than because he had any faith in the likelihood 
of my success. 

I set to work at once, my experiences in South America 
having luckily taught me one or two tips not known to most 
men. First of all 1 put up my blanket so as to form a sort 
of roof, and then collected a few dead twigs from which I 
sliced the bark, and as much of the wood as had become 
saturated with the rain, and in a short time had a small bundle 
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of dry sticks. Of course all this had to be done under the 
shelter of the blanket, as there was still a deluge of rain falling. 
After a few fruitless efforts and much judicious blowing and 
nursing, | at last managed to raise a little tongue of flame, which 
set Talbot to work paring down sticks as though his very life 
depended on it. 

The glimmer attracted the eye of Mr. E., who nudged his 
companion and whispered, ‘ He’s making a fire.’ ‘Rot!’ replied 
the Major. ‘But I tell you he is,’ said E. again, ‘and what's 
more, I’m going to get some wood,’ and suiting the action to 
the word he jumped up and began breaking off branches like a 
Trojan. 

The Major, however, was still incredulous, until a little puff 
of smoke was blown across his face. He sniffed it suspiciously 
for a moment, then, as another and a larger cloud came his 
way, he suddenly became galvanised into life, and springing to 
his feet he produced a box of wax matches and handed them to 
me. It was the one thing needed, and in another half minute 
the fire was a thing of reality. I even ventured to put on a few 
damp twigs ; they spluttered for a few moments sullenly, but the 
fire had gained sufficient strength to conquer them and they were 
alight. Then the Major laughed gleefully and sallied forth in 
quest of fuel. I still remained by the fire and carefully selected 
the most promising sticks that came to hand, bestowing a word 
of praise now and then if a more than usually satisfactory piece 
were offered to me; in fact, I bossed the situation and felt quite 
proud. In ten minutes time we had a first-rate blaze anda 
sufficient stack of fuel to last the night, so I permitted the others 
to desist from their labours. 

We supped off hot coffee and cookjes with a tin of marmalade 
thrown in for the officers’ mess, and by keeping up a roaring 
fire all night passed it in comparative comfort. 

The rain ceased during the night and in the morning we 
crossed the spruit, which had become almost dry again, after 
the manner of South African rivers, which change—even the 
largest of them—from a dry watercourse to a rushing torrent, 
or vice versd, in the space of a few hours. 

We had occasional showers during the day, one of which 
came on just as we had off-saddled for breakfast. The Major 
said his liver was troubling him and he did not want any 
breakfast; but on being pressed, said he thought he could 
manage half a cup of black coffee without any sugar in it and a 
slice of dry toast. 1 managed the coffee all right for him, half 
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filling a patrol tin ; of sugar we had none, so it was lucky he 
did not want any—but the dry toast presented insuperable 
difficulties. It would have tried the ingenuity of the most 
accomplished chef to convert coarse, damp meal into dry toast 
under a pouring rain, and all I could manage in this respect’ 
was a semi-baked cookje. About half a mile further on we 
came across a small party of men belonging to the Duke of 
Wellington’s regiment. They had been there for three days 
looking for one of their number who had gone out to try and 
shoot a buck and had not returned. I hope they found the poor 
fellow, for it is impossible to imagine anything more awful than 
being lost in the veldt. And three days is quite long enough. 

Many a poor devil has lost his reason in that time—I tried it 
for the best part of a day once myself, and can quite understand 
it. It is possible that the man may have fallen in with a small 
party of Matabeles, though I hardly think it likely there would 
have been any so far south. We never saw a sign of one all 
the way, though we kept a sharp look out, as you can imagine. 

About midday a disagreeable mishap occurred to Talbot 
while fording a river. We had found the best way of getting 
the lead horses along was to tie the two together, and while 
one of us led them, the other rode behind and drove them on. 
He was leading them at the time, and just as he got to the 
middle of the stream, which reached to the level of the flap of 
his saddle, the brutes thought it a fitting: opportunity to play 
the fool and began dancing about in such a manner as to force 
him out of the direct line of the ford. His horse put his fore 
feet into a hole and came down, and Talbot, who was wearing 
his cloak, had the greatest difficulty in getting clear of the beast ; 
fortunately I managed to reach him a hand and drag him up ; 
but he had been under water for several seconds and left his 
rifle at the bottom, for which he had to dive and grope as best 
he could till at length he found it. 

The next untoward event that occurred was that the officers’ 
horses began to show signs of fatigue when we were about 
twenty miles from Tati, so they changed to the pack horses, 
Our horses were still as fresh as paint; but then we were ne 
light weights whereas they were heavy men. 

The change seemed to answer for a mile or two more, but 
it soon became evident that even the packs were too much for 
the poor beasts, so the officers left us and rode on ahead. We 
off-saddled for an hour and then tried again; but with no 
success. The horses were too thoroughly beat to get along at 
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all and it began to look like having to spend another night in 
the veldt, when we were so near Tati and shelter. 

We called a halt to consider matters and I suggested that 
Talbot, who was in a miserable plight after his immersion, 
should go on and leave me to follow in the morning. To this, 
however, he would not agree, and upon suddenly remembering 
that he had been carrying the matches—and upon examination 
of these invaluable articles, discovering that they were reduced 
to a pulpy mass—we made up our minds to follow the lead of 
our superiors: so we turned the tired horses loose, after knee- 
haltering them and removing their burdens, and then, impelled 
by a not unnatural curiosity, we examined the packs that had 
been so fruitful a source of discomfort to us. We found, 
among other things, pyjamas, underlinen, shaving tackle, seven 
pairs of boots, a tin or two of marmalade, a box of cigarettes, 
and some Abernethy biscuits. These latter articles we promptly 
commandeered, and, borrowing a tin of marmalade, had a right 
royal repast. Alas, we had no serviceable matches, so the 
cigarettes escaped! It was tantalising in the extreme after the 
many weary days without a smoke, and I tried very hard to 
dry some matches by rubbing them in my hair, which, as a 
rule, is very effective ; but on this occasion they were past even 
this, so we had to do without. It was dark by then and raining 
again like—well, whatever you’d say yourself—and we still had 
some miles to go, we thought about fifteen, though it turned 
out to be really not much more than ten, so we reached Tati in 
fairly good time after all. 


II 


The morning after our arrival found us as jolly as sand- 
boys. We had had a.good supper over night and a good sleep - 
under a water proof tent, even enjoying the luxury of taking 
our clothes off, and were looking forward with considerable 
pleasure to breakfast, when our hopes were dashed to the 
ground at one fell swoop. We learnt that a most diabolical 
plot had been hatched by the officers for our undoing. The 
information reached us through the servant of the officer in 
charge of the station ; and it was owing to this timely hint that 
we subsequently succeeded in evading the fate in store for us. 

You see, the heavy rains had caused the River Tati, on the 
northern bank of which the camp was situated, to rise to such 
an extent as to render the crossing of it a matter of some 
difficulty ; however, we had already had a look at it and did 
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not doubt our ability to negotiate the obstacle ; but the River 
Shashi, a much more formidable stream, lay only half a day’s 
ride to the south, and after mature consideration we had re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that it would be better to stay 
where we were till the following morning, in the hope that the 
rain might cease during the day and the water subside some-' 
what. Now, it seems our superiors had formulated other 
plans for us. In their opinion it appeared preferable that the 
despatches should be handed over to them for conveyance to 
Palapye—Khama’s capital—between which place and Tati a 
coach runs at intervals. It was by this route that they intended 
travelling down to Vryburg, where they would take the train to 
Capetown. What they intended to do with us we never learnt, 
probably we should have been sent back to Bulawayo—a plan 
that did not suit our books at all; so we reasoned with our- 
selves that according to orders our connection with Major S. 
terminated upon our arrival at Tati, as far as which place we 
had been instructed to escort. him. This we had fulfilled. 
Ergo, we were now our own masters. However, we did not 
wish to court the unpleasantness of having to refuse a request 
from those set in authority over us, and we deemed it advisable 
to make ourselves scarce before such a proceeding became 
necessary ; so we hastily saddled up, and bidding a tender, 
indeed, an almost tearful, ‘Good-bye’ to our hosts and their 
breakfast, we skirted round the back of the store, which hid us 
from sight of the officers’ quarters, and managed to reach the 
drift unchallenged. 

On our march up country the river had been absolutely dry, 
so much so in fact, that we had been compelled to dig holes in 
the sandy bottom in order to obtain water ; but now it was a 
very different thing, the water was up to within a few feet of 
the top of the banks and rushing down between them at a 
tremendous rate. It must have been fully fifty feet deep in the 
centre and I should guess about a hundred and twenty yards 
across. I must say the yellow, oily-looking torrent did not 
look at all inviting, and my little horse refused point blank to 
face it. However, Talbot’s horse was a more seasoned cam- 
paigner and made very little bones about it. He felt his way 
carefully in, snuffing the water as he went and cautiously trying 
the nature of the ground before trusting his weight upon it. 
A lead was all my youngster needed, and he followed, albeit 
somewhat timorously, in the wake of his companion. I was 
prepared for his attempt to swerve when his feet failed to find 
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bottom and frustrated it by a slap on the nose with my open 
hand. And next moment all his energies were concentrated in 
swimming for dear life. He gave a little snort of terror at the 
first plunge, but after a few strokes his confidence seemed to 
return and he swam forward steadily enough. A capital per- 
former he turned out to be too, keeping his back well out of 
the water and his head turned slightly up stream. 1 got across 
almost dry-shod in fact. 

I forgot to say that, when we about the middle, we fancied (?) 
we heard a shout from behind; but, of course, we were far too 
busy to pay any attention to such a trifle till we reached the 
other side. When we had both landed safely, we turned our 
heads to see what it was all about, and saw several figures on 
the opposite bank waving and shouting to us ; but the swirl and 
rush of the water prevented us from clearly understanding what 
they were saying. However, by the help of their actions, we 
interpreted their meaning to be a wish to congratulate us on our 
successful passage and a God-speed for the rest of the journey. 
We shook our heads vigorously and pointed to our ears in 
order to let them understand that we could not hear the exact 
text of their message ; but, that they should not think us wanting 
in courtesy, we returned their salutations in kind, which seemed 
to please them much, as they redoubled the vigour of their 
gesticulations. It quite warmed our hearts to think what friends 
we had managed to make during our short stay. I believe they 
would have been glad to see us back again ; indeed, we half 
thought we caught words to that effect. But, of course, to 
return was quite out of the question. We were carrying news 
for which the entire British Empire was waiting with breathless 
expectation ; so, with a final wave of the hand, we turned our 
faces southward and cantered gaily off. _ 

We reached the Shashi about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and saw some waggons on the other side. The men 
who were with them came down to the edge of the river, and 
we recognised by the uniforms that they were some of our 
own corps. 

We shouted to them and asked if it were possible to cross. 
They said that a chap had done so on the previous evening, but 
had nearly got drowned, and that the river was full of crocodiles. 
They had been waiting a week for the drift to be passable. We 
then inquired if they had plenty of grub, and, on their replying 
in the affirmative, we decided to risk the crocodiles. 

It was strange how distinctly we managed to hear this, 
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considering that the distance was much greater than the width 
of the Tati. Perhaps the wind had fallen, or something. 

We stripped ourselves to the skin this time, and tied our 
clothes in bundles to the pummels of our saddles, in case the 
current should prove too strong for the horses and carry them | 
past the drift on the opposite side—the only place it would be 
possible for them to land at, a cutting being made in the steep 
banks on either side of the river to allow of waggons crossing. 
A man might manage to scramble out at other points, perhaps, 
with the help of a friend on the bank, but for a horse it would 
be quite impossible. Neither could one enter the river any- 
where else, so you see it was necessary to keep an absolutely 
straight line across ; and unless one is very careful his horse 
is apt to go with the current instead of fighting against it, 
and if his nose does get turned down stream it is practically 
all up. 

We managed it by the skin of our teeth, but I don’t think I 
should like to risk it again ; it was a close shave and no mistake 
—I hadn’t a foot to spare. 

We found that the waggons were en route from Macloutsie 
to Tati with stores and provisions of all sorts—among other 
things some barrels of ‘dop’ (Cape brandy) and a gimlet. We 
found it very refreshing after our swim. We stayed with the 
waggons all the afternoon and cleaned some of the rust off our 
rifles, which were in an awful state; then we resumed our 
journey when the moon rose, keeping steadily on till ten 
o’clock the next morning, with the exception of a couple of 
hours’ rest about sunrise. From ten to four we off-saddled, 
taking it in turn to keep an eye on the horses and not allowing 
them to stray too far away. 

When we remounted again I| felt that there was something 
the matter with my little horse—he still kept on going, but 
there was no life in him at all. Through the night he seemed 
to get worse and worse, and by morning, Christmas day, had 
developed unmistakable symptoms of horse sickness. This 
scourge of South Africa is so sudden in its action, that we 
entertained serious doubts of his being able to finish the 
journey, and thought it best to push on as rapidly as possible. 

We had rather a funny encounter a little after noon. We 
came suddenly upon a waggon, outspanned by the side of the 
road, and a gaunt looking man lying at full length in the shade 
it afforded. I think he was the most laconic individual I ever 
came across. He sat up as we approached and stared at~us. 
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I think I must give you the conversation that passed between us 
just as it occurred. : 

The two of us together: ‘A merry Christmas to you!’ 

The Stranger: ‘Eh?’ 

‘A merry Christmas.’ 

“Why ?’ 

‘ Because it’s Christmas day. 

“Ts 

‘Of course it is. Can you tell us how far it is to 
Macloutsie ?’ 

‘Where are you going ?’ 

‘Nowhere in particular.’ 

‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘ Hunting.’ 

‘Hunting what—anything in particular ?’ 

‘No, nothing in particular.’ 

‘Where have you come from ?’ 

The stranger waved his arm towards the west. 

I thought perhaps a drink would loosen his tongue, so | 
unslung my water bottle, which we had filled up with ‘dop’ 
before leaving the waggons, and offered it to him. ‘Havea 
drink,’ I said. He had one. ‘Try a drop more,’ | suggested. 
He had a drop more, then returned the water-bottle and sat 
down. As he vouchsafed nothing further, and our stock of 
questions was pretty well exhausted, we wished him good-day. 
In reply to this he grunted—not a surly grunt by any means, 
on the contrary it savoured distinctly of affability, as though 
the grunter felt that his thanks were due to us. Then he 
quietly stretched himself out in the shade again, in the same 
position in which we had found him, and we rode away. 

I honestly believe the man did not know in the least where 
he was, and | should imagine cared still less. 

This happened about ten miles from the camp only, though 
it took us until nearly three o’clock to reach it, I having to lead 
my horse the last two or three miles. 

When we finally arrived our first duty, of course, was to 
deliver the despatches, and atter that we were fairly mobbed by 
the garrison. I don’t know how many invitations we had to 
dinner, but I do know that we accepted the one offered by the 
mess that had procured a turkey, a goose, and a plum-pudding 
from home, and after we had given my poor little nag in 
charge of the farrier corporal, who turned him into a 
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comfortable loose box in the sick lines, we ate that dinner. By 
Jove, we did eat too! Personally I don’t think I ever stowed 
away sO much in any other two dinners as I managed to get 
through on that evening. And that night we slept in beds. 

We had covered the distance from Bulawayo in a little over. 
five days, and considering that almost the entire journey had 
been done on the same horses I don’t think it is a bad record. 
But, alas, when I went to see how the invalid had fared during 
the night, I found the poor beast dead. ! can’t tell you how 
sorry I was, I didn’t realise till then how fond I had grown of 
him—I could have cried, I was so cut up. 

We have been granted a weck’s leave, which really means a 
week of loafing, as there is nowhere to go on leave to, and 
nothing to do if there were ; but we are enjoying it first rate 


and I have been filling up some of my sfare time by writing 
this. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


LOVERS of our national summer sport can certainly anticipate 
an eventful and exciting season. The absence of an Australian 
invasion will concentrate attention on County cricket which, in 
the opinion of many experts, is by far the most interesting 
branch of the game. But the question at once arises whether 
the pace is not too hot to last. The strain which County cricket, 
in its modern development, entails on the health and stamina 
of both professionals and amateurs, as well as on the time of 
the latter, suggests the problem whether there are not too many 
matches at the present day. 

Whilst the minor counties have formed an emergency com- 
mittee to secure a recognised system of promotion by merit, it 
may, on the other hand, be reasonably asserted that there are 
already too many counties on a nominal equality of first-class 
rank. It will soon becoine a matter of debate whether these 
latter should not be divided into the First and Second Division, 
first-class averages being of course recognised in both. 

If this tentative suggestion were adopted, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Sussex and Essex would all compete for 
the championship of 1900, as they were the first six counties of 
1899. The next four, Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Kent and 
Notts, should play among themselves in May and the two winners 
would also compete in the first batch, the other two playing 
with Hants, Worcestershire, Somersetshire, Leicestershire and 
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Derbyshire in the Second Division. By this plan each of the 
first six counties would only play fourteen matches, every one 
of which would be a tussle of genuine importance. Following 
out this principle, Leicestershire and Derbyshire ought to com- 
pete with Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire, who were, 
top of the minor counties in 1899. But the most enthusiastic 
adherents of these latter could hardly hope that they could 
defeat and so dislodge their opponents. 

The enormous contemporary popularity of good cricket is 
unparalleled. But it must not be forgotten that it is menaced 
by three detrimentals—(1) The increasing number of drawn 
games, nearly fifty per cent. ; (2) the growing dislike of slow 
batting, which is more prevalent than it was a few years back, 
even though the late W. Scotton, L. Hall, Mr. Herbert Whitfeld, 
Mr. Eustace Crawley, Mr. C. W. Rock and several others no 
longer play; (3) the general deterioration in fielding. This 
last evil is evident to the most casual spectator. Complaints 
are heard of the bowling being unable to beat the batting on 
good wickets, but if all the catches that come to hand were 
held, there would not be fifty per cent. of these drawn games. 
Individuals are brilliant, but in 1899 no county fielded like 
Notts in 1881, Lancashire in 1887 or Yorkshire in 1897. 
Further mitigation of drawn games might be achieved by 
starting matches on the second day at 11 and by playing 
in June and July until 7. Close of play at 6.30 is a recent 
innovation which much disappoints business men who are 
desirous of catching a glimpse of the game, and the new tea 
interval is an additional waste of time which has been known 
to extend to fifteen or twenty minutes. 

It has been asserted that there is too much legislation over 
modern cricket. However, it may be well to remind readers 
that in future Jo¢h umpires can penalise an unfair bowler, 
that the M.C.C. committee have recommended six balls to an 
over, that the declaration shall be permissible at lunch time on 
the second day, and that the side 150 runs ahead shall have the 
option of making their opponents followon. The lbw. question 
is more rampant than ever, general irritation heing aroused by 
the deliberate action of some of the leading professional batsmen. 
The barrier proposal, the fourth stump, the heightening of the 
wicket, and the diminution of the width of the bat are still 
innovations by no means thoroughly debated. Mr. A. G. Steel 
thinks that a narrow bat would produce a much freer game. 
If so, by all means let it be tried. 
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He also suggests a most interesting experiment. Two good 
sides at Lords, as evenly matched as possible, one side to play 
with the present bats and stumps heightened two inches, the 
other with the present stumps and bats an inch and a half 
narrower. Even though one game could not be conclusive, 
it would afford some indication of the effect of the innovations 
on the game, This proposal recalls the match at Lords in 
August 1832, when the Players, defending wickets of the size 
now in use, defeated the Gentlemen, defending wickets 22 
inches by 6 inches, by 1 innings and 34 runs. That game, 
by the way, was the first in which Mr. Alfred Mynn took part 
at Lords. 

'n dealing with the counties in alphabetical order, the 
writer desires to express his warm thanks to those county 
secretaries and others who so kindly afforded information. 
Two or three officials failed to do so, but in these cases other 
sources of intelligence were open. The one exception is 
Northamptonshire. On various cricket matters the writer has 
lately had to make five applications to the secretary and 
assistant secretary, both absolutely unknown to him. Although 
stamped envelopes were in all cases sent, not a single answer was 
returned. No doubt the executive prefer to keep the prospects 
of their team in obscurity, but such a course is not conducive to 
the publicity which would assist promotion and popularity. 

Derbyshire, who have lately been dogged by ill-luck, will 
have all last season’s players available except Mr. R. Kenward, 
who has gone out with the Imperial Yeomanry. Trials will 
be given to Mr. A. E. Lawton, a hard-hitting bat, to Cadman 
of Glossop, who has a big local reputation both at the 
wicket and in the field, and to Green of Pilsley, a left-handed, 
medium paced bowler. Despite the unfortunate wicket pre- 
pared at Glossop last season, two county fixtures, with Lancashire 
and Warwickshire, are to be decided on the local ground. 
Mr. S. H. Wood, the present captain, resides in the vicinity. 
Notts and Worcestershire are to be met at Chesterfield, the 
other county fixtures, as well as the game with the West Indians, 
and the home match with the London County Club, are to be 
at Derby. On the present composition of the team there is little 
temptation to dwell. Storer is a host in himself, and Hulme is 
a valuable bowler, but little can be said about the rest, although 
Mr. L. G. Wright at times bats well. Chatterton seems past 


his prime, and the slack fielding is often detrimental to the weak 


attack. 
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In connection with Essex cricket it may be well to allude 
to a fallacy still prevalent that the county ground is so inac- 
cessible from the metropolis. It takes no longer to get from 
the City to Leyton than to Lord’s, and the special trains run for 
the county matches are most convenient. Remembering the. 
plucky fight Mr. C. E. Green so long made, and the able 
manner in which he has been supported by Mr. O. R. Borrodaile, 
it is a satisfactory tribute to their efforts to notice that the 
County Cricket Club now has 2200 members, Mr. A. J. Turner 
will not be available for some time, as he is in the 78th Battery 
under Sir Redvers Buller, whilst his brother, Mr. W. M. Turner, 
is bound for India. As a recompense Mr. C. J. Kortright is 
once more fit and well. Mr. A. P. Lucas will play pretty 
regularly, Mr. F. L. Fane will be constantly available, and 
Mr. Borrodaile believes that Ayres, Inns and Mr. G. Tossetti 
will do better than of yore. Mr. Perrin, Mr. McGahey and 
Carpenter ought to prove as invaluable as ever, and it is hoped 
that the doughty captain, Mr. H. G. Owen, will regain his form. 
No county possesses a more formidable quartette of bowlers: 
than Mr. Kortright, Mr. Bull, Mead and Young. The difference 
of pace and style is remarkably contrasted, and the wish may 
be expressed that they should be supported by less indifferent 
fielding. A likely young bat is Mr. W. O. Faveill of Forest 
School, who is only sixteen, but stands six feet two inches. 
Mr. C. E. Green has, at his own expense, engaged Robert Peel 
and Alfred Shaw for the April practice. The committee think 
that the County fixtures are quite sufficient for their team, so 
extra matches are not favoured at Leyton. The Second 
Eleven has six games. It is impossible to overestimate the 
value to a county team of this subordinate organisation whereby 
a reserve force of competent young cricketers is trained and 
press hard on the heels of those who might be tempted to 
grow stale were there none to follow them. Behind, again, is 
that friendly and useful body engaged in Club and Ground 
matches, so Essex cricket is worked on a sensible and systematic 
basis. 

Dr. E. M. Grace has nothing special to communicate about 
Gloucestershire, but a few comments may be added. Mr. Troup 
having returned to India, the county is to be congratulated on 
obtaining so spirited a captain as Mr. G. L. Jessop, one of the 
most determined cricketers of the day. But it may be dis- 
creetly hinted that it probably needs more tact to keep a 
county eleven on friendly terms than to direct the brief 
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campaign of an University team. Attention will be mainly 
directed to Paish, who is the best professional bowler the county 
has produced since Woof, and the most promising English colt 
since Wilfrid Rhodes. Mr. Sewell is dropping out of county 
cricket, and Mr. F. H. B. Champain will not play regularly ; 
but Mr. C. L. Townsend is a tower of strength, and Wrathall 
a valuable aid. The advance in his batting curiously coin- 
cided with the retirement from captaincy of Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Matches with Dublin University, the two Colonial visiting teams, 
and home and home engagements with Worcestershire are 
added to last year’s list of fixtures, whilst the Second Eleven 
will meet Monmouthshire at Bristol and Newport. 

Of all counties, Hampshire will be most affected by the 
military situation, for Major Poore, Colonel Spens, Captain 
Bradford, Captain Barton, Mr. E. M. Sprot, Mr. E. 1. M. 
Barrett, and Mr. H. W. Studd are in South Africa, whilst 
Mr. Christopher Heseltine sailed with one of the earliest detach- 
ments of the Imperial Yeomanry. At the time of writing, 
Captain E. G. Wynyard is also abroad, and it seems premature 
to say if he will be seen regularly in the field. Mr. G. C. B. 
Llewellyn, who so favourably impressed the Australians last 
year, will not be qualified until 1901. Mr. A.J. L. Hill cannot 
be relied on right through the season, though he will be 
frequently seen in first-class cricket. Dr. Russell Bencraft 
regretfully writes that he is afraid there are no colts of great 
promise training on, so that despite his enthusiastic efforts, to 
which the county owes an immense debt, he holds out little 
hope of material advance in the present year. 

The Kent eleven will be made up pretty much the same as 
last summer, except that Mr. A. H. Du Boulay, Mr. R. O. H. 
Livesay and Mr. L. J. Le Fleming are in South Africa, whilst 
Walter Wright has been appointed a county umpire. The 
executive regard Blythe, Humphreys and Murrell as the most 
promising youngsters ; indeed, high expectations are entertained 
of the bowling of the first-named. Second Eleven matches are 
again to be played with Sussex, and several Club and Ground 
matches against local teams will, it is hoped, dig out untried 
talent. At Canterbury a new pavilion is in course of erection 
at a cost of twothousand pounds. The matches for the historic 
Week are against Lancashire and Surrey, the latter being 
allotted to Martin for his benefit. The Tonbridge Week has 
become quite a Kentish institution. Matches with Sussex and 
Middlesex form the fixtures. A curious comment on the 
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successful batting of the old Cantab, Mr. T. N. Perkins, is that 
his services were first offered to Essex and declined, whereupon 
he availed himself of his qualification for the Hop County. 
Mr. Mason will have the invaluable bowling of Mr. Bradley all 
through the season, Mr. Burnup will play constantly, and: 
Mr. S. H. Day after the University match. 

From Lancashire comes no information, and about this 
county it is always difficult to speak with certainty. The 
curiously shifting personnel of the amateurs in the last few years 
makes it impossible to regard any one as permanent, especially 
when professionals of the rank of Mold and Baker are left out 
after a brief spell of bad luck. Briggs and Hallam can no 
longer be considered, whilst Mr. A. N. Hornby is fifty-three, 
and has met with a severe accident in the hunting field. Great 
cricketer though he is, Mr. A. C. MacLaren has not inherited to 
the full the spell his predecessor wrought as captain. The per- 
sonal magnetism of Mr. Hornby over the Lancashire team has 
never been surpassed. The worst news is that Mr. R. H. 
Spooner, a magnificent young batsman, will probably be de- 
barred by business from participating in good cricket. Sharp 
is a valuable recruit of whom much may be hoped, especially if 
football does not engage his attention next August. Tyldesley 
is one of the leading professional bats of the day, and Cuttell 
excels in all departments. It is improbable that Albert Ward 
will long be found an effective bowler, and his batting is less 
effective than it was a few seasons back. The county wicket- 
keepers, though efficient, are not in the first flight. There is 
an opening for a new Pilling. 

In Leicestershire the executive are very hopeful that an 
improvement will be made upon the meagre results of the last 
three years. The secretary lays stress on the fact that the 
eleven was the youngest coimty team last season. Two new 
left-handed bowlers will be tried—Dixon, a fast trundler with 
rather a slinging action, and Marlow, who is much slower. 
Mr. C. E. de Trafford will again captain the eleven, but Mr. 
H. H. Marriott is not expected in the earlier months, and 
Mr. Fowke will, of course, keep his University term. Knight's 
development as a bat was a conspicuous feature of 1899, and 
Woodcock is fortunately in better health. The West Indians 
are to be encountered at Leicester, where the Aylestone ground 
has been well looked after during the winter. 

Few counties play such attractive cricket as Middlesex, but 
their team varies a good deal because many of the best amateurs 
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are not free until the end of July. Mr. Stoddart intimates that 
he will not play at all, nor can Sir Timothy O’Brien and Mr. 
Cunliffe be considered on the active list. Mr.Gregor MacGregor 
will captain the eleven whenever he can get away from the Stock 
Exchange, and he can always rely on the assistance of those 
two fine bats, Mr. F. G. J. Ford and Mr. P. F. Warner. The 
latter, who now plays more cricket than any other amateur, is 
publishing a record of his five tours, which will be in the hands 
of the public in the course of a few weeks. Trott is, of course, a 
tower of stréngth, and it is hoped that J. T. Hearne will regain 
his old skill. He was steadily overbowled at Lord’s for several 
seasons, and the strain has told upon him, The Whit Monday 
match has been allotted to him for a benefit, and every one will 
wish him a bumper. It will be found that more reliance is to 
be placed on the bowling of Roche, but Rawlin may not be so 
regular a member of the side. A welcome addition to the card 
is home and home engagements with Essex. 

At Trent Bridge they still adhere to that odd anachronism a 
colts’ match on Easter Monday. Considering that no com- 
petent cricketer is in form by April 16, it is rather foolish to 
expect novices to play up to the mark, nor is it possible to resist 
the conviction that success or failure under such circumstances 
is little else than a fluke. Slow cricket has, of course, materially 
damaged the attracting power of the Nottingham side, but so 
brilliant a bat as Mr. A. O. Jones affords compensation for 
hours of Dench or Mason. To Shrewsbury is accorded a 
benefit, and no doubt the committee realise how time menaces 
his marvellous batting powers, as also those of Gunn. At present 
their successors have not been discovered. The bowling is 
deplorably weak, for Attewell in: twenty-one efforts only took 
nineteen wickets, whilst J.Gunn and Wass, though useful, sadly 
need better support. The fielding is in many cases below even 
the moderate modern standard. Mr. J. A. Dixon, the keen and 
valued captain, is a great advocate for the fourth stump, an 
unlikely innovation. The member of the committee who is so 
perturbed over the lbw. question may be reminded that two 
illustrious Notts batsmen are among the worst offenders. 

Somersetshire has of late done none too well, and the 
county executive appear deficient in energy and enthusiasm. 
Such shortcomings can never be laid to the charge of their 
President, that fine old sportsman Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, 
nor to their plucky captain, Mr. S. M. J. Woods. Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet will be regularly a member of the team once more, 
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His recent absence was the most severe blow the county had 
sustained since the retirement of Mr. H. T. Hewett. Mr. R. C. 
N. Palairet will play more rarely. Efficient professional talent 
is sorely needed, for, though the ex-Surrey acquisition, Braund, 
is a dashing bat, he will never be a deadly bowler. It is in 
this department that the most deplorable weakness is visible, 
and, as Major W. C. Hedley is now with the Royal Engineers 
in South Africa, the run-getting of their opponents is sure to be 
heavy. Mr. C. A. Bernard and Mr. Daniell should train into 
excellent bats, but the eleven is subject to such frequent 
variations that it is difficult to keep even half a dozen cricketers 
playing constantly through a season. The Club and Ground 
matches ought eventually to bring some useful colts to the 
notice of the selection committee. Griffin, Cranfield, and Gill, 
for example, at the present date do not inspire a cricket critic 
with confidence. The supply of competent wicket-keepers seems 
inexhaustible. 

Surrey, having carried off the county championship, are 
sure to make a bold bid to retain it. Reliance will mainly 
be placed on the men who enabled the eleven to come out 
head of the list last year. The programme is of portentous 
length, including matches with every other county, two 
games with London County Club, two with Cambridge, and 
one with Oxford University, as well as an encounter with 
the West Indians. For once few county fixtures clash with 
Gentlemen vy, Players, so more representative elevens may be 
expected. The Harrovian, Mr. E.M. Dowson, will probably be 
found in the ranks of the county for which his father did 
great feats. He will not appear until July, and it remains to be 
seen if in good company he can recover his early skill with the 
ball. Though the admirable Second Eleven continues its suc- 
cessful career, the extraordinary immunity from defeats must 
be attributed to a high standard of ability rather than to 
individual prowess which is likely to reinforce the county team. 
The actual record of the Second Eleven is three defeats in seven 
years, Glamorganshire beating them at the Oval by 53 runs on 
June 14, 1899, and Worcestershire twice in the previous year. 

The crushing need of Surrey is an efficient wicket-keeper to 
replace the veteran Wood, who is in his forty-seventh year. 
Two new bowlers of front rank are also eminently desirable, for 
Richardson may never recover his old form, though he believes 
he will ; and however finely Lockwood may perform, there is 
always the risk of the old strain attacking the muscles of his thigh. 
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It is notorious that Hayward detests bowling, and his great value 
as a bat makes it desirable to relieve him of other efforts so far 
as possible. This also applies to Brockwell, one of the keenest 
and most hard-working professionals of the day. He has richly 
earned the great benefit allotted to him (Surrey v. Yorkshire) in 
July next, and during the winter has been making large scores 
in India. Abel, the finest of all diminutive batsmen, has on the 
Oval no living superior, but, like several others in the team, his 
value must to some extent be discounted by occasional catches 
dropped. These are a terrible deterrent to victory on the fine 
home wickets. The lobs of Mr. D. L. A. Jephson are the best 
of the day, and his value to his county would be even greater if 
he would more frequently hit as hard as at the two last 
Hastings Weeks. Unfortunately, Mr. K. J. Key will not again 
direct Surrey’s plan of campaign, and his successor will have 
difficulty in filling the arduous post. Hayes should train on, 
and more confidence would be felt in Mr. V. F. S. Crawford 
if he exhibited more care. The rare appearances of Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower are regrettable because of his bril- 
liant fielding, invaluable personal enthusiasm, and stubborn 
batting powers. One of the most astute judges of the game 
is the deservedly popular secretary, Mr. C. W. Alcock, and 
it is his opinion that of the youngsters Wardroper shows most 
promise. Members will be glad to learn that the awning in 
front of the pavilion has been extended on both sides. A 
familiar figure lost is that of Colonel Bircham, one of the 
warmest and most genial supporters of the game. Not only 
will his death be deeply felt by the committee, but he will be 
sincerely regretted by a host of friends. 

Mr. W. Newham, the Sussex secretary, afforded no infor- 
mation in reply to inquiries, possibly because his own career as 
a cricketer has closed. Mr. C. B. Fry will not be available, 
and his absence is to be regretted. Had the War Office seen 
fit to employ Indian troops, Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji would also 
have been on active service. He will, however, resume his old 
place, and it is to be hoped will not continue to change his 
bowling with such perplexing frequency. Killick, who will still 
play in spectacles, is expected to improve upon his own vast 
improvement last season. The Yorkshire importation Cordingley 
will, when qualified, materially strengthen the attack. It was 
the merest chance whether be or Wilfrid Rhodes were given the 
last place in the Tyke team v. M.C.C. in May 1898. The latter 
was selected, and began his first-class career by taking 4 wickets 
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for 24 runs. Cordingley never received a trial. Students of 
heredity should no'ice the extraordinary resemblance between 
the lobs of young W. Humphreys and those his father, ‘the 
cobbler,’ used to send down. For the Hastings Week, North 
v. South and Married v. Single are announced. One of the 
earliest recorded matches of this nomenclature was at Lords in 
1849, when the bachelors won by 3 wickets. It was also 
played at the Oval in 1858, at Lords in 1871, when Dr. W. G. 
Grace scored 189 not out, and in May 1892 for Clayton's bene- 
fit. At Parson’s Green, on September 17, 1835, eleven single 
women played eleven married women for {10 and a hot supper. 
The spinsters were victorious by 7 runs. 

The tediousness of Warwickshire batting makes the county 
team less attractive than the intrinsic ability deserves, whilst the 
bowling is painfully monotonous. Two colts of promise, who 
will not, however, be qualified until 1901, are Whittle, a ‘ double- 
handed man,’ and F. Moorhouse, brother of the Yorkshire 
player. Mr. Bainbridge will resume his old place, but 
Mr. Glover is at present abroad, Mr. J. F. Byrne is at Kimber- 
ley, and Mr. F. R. Loveitt has become an Imperial Yeoman 
Mr. Manton, a Master at King Edward’s Grammar School, 1s 
to have a trial, Mr. T. B. Rhodes will assist and Mr. T. S. 
Fishwick can play regularly. Hargreave, a left-handed bowler, 
who played in the final engagement against Surrey and made 
top score (44) though he went in last, will be given a further 
probation. All the regular professionals are re-engaged. Nine 
first-class counties will be met, the Bank Holiday fixtures being 
with Worcestershire. Staffordshire and the West Indians are 
also on the card of prospective encounters. 

Worcestershire certainly can show one ot the most interesting 
contemporary elevens. Indeed, the brilliancy of the foremost 
bats was last year more marked than their discretion. Of-the 
Fosters, the Oxford captain will not be available until July, and 
the soldier brother is engaged in the war; but the racquet 
champion can be relied on and he will have the assistance of 
- both Bromley-Martins. Though Arnold is valuable, he did not 
please the critics when he appeared for the Players at the Oval. 
Burrows and Wilson are useful bowlers, but more strength is 
needed in this department. A less pretentious or more effi- 
cient wicket-keeper than Straw would be difficult to discover. 
Encouraged by the success of the first season in good company, 
Worcestershire will play twenty county matches besides two. 
matches with the London County, Oxford University, M.C.C., 
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and the West Indians. Theyjwill carry the good wishes of all 
lovers of the game. 

Yorkshire will once more face a formidable card of fixtures, 
and the delightful cricket played by their representatives makes 
them immensely popular. The war will prove especially 
detrimental, as that splendid Old Harrovian, Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
has gone to the front. Mr. Frank Mitchell, a serviceable bat, is 
also in South Africa, and the hopes entertained of the return 
of that enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. F. W. Milligan, have now 
no prospect of being realised. Lord Hawke can, however, 
count on the more regular assistance of Mr. Ernest Smith, a 
batsman of incalculable possibilities, and probably the two 
Cantabs, Mr. Taylor and Mr. E. R. Wilson, will be invited after 
the end of June. The professionals, who are among the most 
obliging and the most. respected in England, are all in good 
health, and J. T. Brown of Driffield as well as J. T. Brown of 
Darfield have recovered from the accidents which had laid them 
by. Rhodes is the Cock o’ the North in bowling, and Haigh 
will be back in his best form. To criticise the batting in detail 
would be superfluous, not the least merit being the fact that the 
strain of a long season never seems to tire its brightness. It is 
open to doubt if any county team ever fielded in finer form than 
the Tykes in 1897, and sincerely may it be hoped that they will 
again attain this standard of brilliancy in the coming summer. 

At Oxford, the Old Malvernian, Mr. R. E. Foster, has no 
fewer than seven old choices in residence, and his experience 
with Worcestershire last year should make him an admirable 
captain. Mr. H. Martyn ought to justify the opinion of the Old 
Blue who told the present writer that he considered him the 

finest wicket-keeper his University had selected for twenty years. 

It is indeed regrettable that he should be lost to county cricket, 
but Devonshire cannot even cope with the second-class group. 
Mr. F. P. Knox should, with added experience, come into the 
foremost rank of amateurs. Among the Freshmen are no fewer 
than six of last year’s Winchester eleven ; but the pick of the 
public schools have gone to Cambridge. The Harrovian, 
Mr. H. J. Wyld, should get hiscolours. The fate of a candidate 
for the University Eleven is often decided before other cricketers 
have put on their pads, and spring trials do not show the real 
form of colts. The programme is to be extended by home and 
home engagements with Sussex, the Brighton match last year 
- having yielded the huge aggregate of 1118, averaging 34 runs 
per wicket. 
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The Cantabs ought to be formidable, for the Yorkshireman, 
Mr. T. L. Taylor, has some fine Freshmen to reinforce his Old 
Blues. Mr. Dowson has been an annual thorn in Eton’s flesh 
for five years. Inheriting all his father’s ability, he should 
make a splendid chip of the old block if he will take sufficient 
pains. Despite a bad start for Leicestershire, which entirely 
belied his Uppingham form, Mr. Fowke will be a valuable 
cricketer, for he is a correct bat and bowls with his head. Of 
the Old Blues, Mr. E. R. Wilson will train on, for he is pains- 
taking; Mr. S. H. Day was as attractive as any amateur bat of 
last season; whilst Mr. Moon and Mr. Daniell are good. The 
secretary, Mr. E. F. Penn, may be absent on military duty. Of 
the Seniors, Mr. R. N. R. Blaker, the Old Westminster skipper, 
has the best chance, but Mr. Ffrench merits a trial, and in the 
present paucity of bowlers, the claims of Mr. Grylls, the 
Rugbeian, are sure to be considered, although he is erratic. 

At Lords the University match is fixed for July 2, and Eton 
v. Harrow on July 13, whilst the Gentlemen oppose the Players 
on July 16. The West Indians play at headquarters, and 
their match against the South Africans would have been 
especially interesting. Flowers retires from the bowling staff 
of the M.C.C., whilst additional to those engaged last year are 
Relf (Norfolk), Burrows (Gloucestershire), Cox (Sussex), and 
Thompson (Northants). The premier Club encounters a 
majority of the first-class counties, though these matches are 
not treated so seriously as of yore, and might afford an oppor- 
tunity for experiments in cricket reform. 

The Press Box is to be moved from its present position to 
the north side of the large Mound Stand, so that it will be 
almost behind the wicket at the Nursery end of the ground, a 
position which should give that admirable force, the reporting 
staff, a far better post of observation. A clock tower is in 
course of erection on the west side of the new bowlers’ room, 
and the post and telegraph offices will be moved to this 
building, adjacent to the practice ground. A certain number 
of season tickets at {1 each are to be issued to reserved seats 
on the mound. Theoretically this should prove a welcome 
boon, recalling the old times when for the sum of one guinea 
a reserved seat could be purchased in the Grand Stand for the 
entire season. But the privilege is now to be restricted to 
members of the club and to candidates entered on the M.C.C. 
books prior to 1900. It is certainly astounding that a member 
of a non-proprietary club, if he wishes to occupy a seat on the 
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club property other than in the pavilion, should have to pay for 
it in addition to his subscription. Another anachronism is that 
no member can obtain a mutton chop or a steak after half-past 
one in the club refreshment pavilion, although the committee 
promised every reform when they took over the refreshments 
two or three years ago. 

It seems a pity that neither Lord Hawke nor Mr. R.S. Lucas 
could have collected an eleven of cricketers who had visited 
the West Indies to oppose their representatives here. Messrs. 
A. E. Stoddart, S. M. J. Woods, R. C. N. Palairet, H. R. Bromley- 
Davenport, P. F. Warner, C. C. Stone, H. D.G. Leveson-Gower 
and G. R. Bardswell might have been invited. In the opinion 
of so eminent a cricketer as Mr. P. F. Warner, English crowds 
will receive a lesson in fielding from the West Indians, who are 
said to be marvellously alert in this department. Mr. L. 
Constantine will be found a capital wicket-keeper. Learmond, 
one of the coloured members of the team, is a very good bat 
judged by English standards. Woods of Trinidad, their 
champion bowler, is also a black. His bowling is curious, for 
he only takes three steps and then delivers a fast and somewhat 
deceptive ball. Ulignon of Grenada is a slower bowler, who 
varies his pitch with ability. Mr. P. A. Godman is regarded as 
one of the best short slips, and Olivierre will be valuable all 
round. Another coloured player of whom much is expected is 
Burton. It will be remembered that an aboriginal team of 
Australians, all blacks, toured in England in 1868, one man, 
Mullagh, making 75 and taking 3 wickets for 19 v. M.C.C., 
who won by 55 runs. It is to be hoped that the play of our 
West Indian visitors will not be adversely affected by the 
difference of light. They will have a fine tour, and must be a 
pretty smart lot if they are to hold their own against the elevens 
they have to encounter. At least they will find a hearty and 
cordial welcome to the Old Country. 
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A DAY IN A HIGHLAND DEER-FOREST 


BY THE HON. E. CADOGAN 


THE description of a day’s stalking in the Highlands of Scotland 
presents a great difficulty in that it is a subject hard to vary, 
the ‘story of one day on the hill is very much like another. 
But it is not so in reality. More variety, 1 may say, attaches 
to this sport than to any other. I have heard one who has 
had an intimate knowledge of stalking most of his life affirm 
that, even after abundant experience, he never spent a day on 
the hill in which there was not something new to be learned. 

It is a sport where, more than any other, experience teaches, 
and it indeed requires a great deal more than that which the 
writer at present possesses to give an adequate account of a 
‘day on the hillside in Scotland. Humbly, then, craving the 
indulgence and forbearance of those of my readers who possess 
a knowledge derived from a life-long study of the sport, I will 
endeavour to write a short description of one out of many 
such days, which I shall always consider the happiest of my 
existence. 

It is on one of those bright September mornings that 
generally give promise of sport, that we start away from the 
small shooting lodge which commands one of the finest views 
in Scotland. It is situated upon a promontory, nestling among 
a clump of dark fir trees, up at the far end of the loch, sur- 
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rounded by great heather-clad hills which almost entirely close 
in the view except where the loch, shimmering in the morning 
sun, winds and curves through the narrow glen. And it is by 
the side of the loch that we now proceed on rough Highland 
ponies along the beaten track, vigorous and hopeful. Leisurely 
we mark the bloom on the heather, the great expanse of water 
reflecting the fresh bracken, the graceful silver trunks of the 
birch trees, and the glorious deep shades of the fir woods. 
High up an eagle is soaring on her early flight. Quietly 


GOING DOWN TO OUR BEAST 


feeding on the side of a hill you observe some hinds looking 
like small brown specks against a large patch of fresh grass. 
But they pay no attention to us as we proceed on our way. 
We cross a rushing brown torrent and soon arrive at the 
stalker’s trim little stone cottage, where he is waiting for us 
with the gillies. He thinks well of the wind and the weather, 
so, having dismounted, we follow him up across a peat bog and 
on to the first heathery knoll. 

Here we seat ourselves and spy the hill which faces us. 
There are some deer very high up, and my inexperienced eye 
cannot compete with that of Donald, who informs me they are 
‘shootable beasts.’ 

He closes his glasses with that gesture which never fails to 
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express satisfaction, and then we begin our climb. Before 
starting, however, he explains to me that he is rather afraid 
they are just in the ‘sanctuary’ and consequently just off his 
beat. I have always noticed that stalkers very rightly never 
take their ‘ gentlemen’ up to a stag which is only just over the 
boundary of their own particular beat. 

However, Donald decides on the whole that the stags are 
on legitimate ground for the stalk. The rifle is then taken out 


HEADING HIM OFF FROM THE BURN 


of the case and the barrels are found to be choked up. This 
accident had happened by the case becoming filled with dirt, as 
the flap of the cover was left open during our crawl in the 
heather. Sundry epithets having been applied to people who 
had nothing to do with the misfortune, we remedy the evil 
by dint of patience and trouble, during which operation time 
moves on as well as the deer. 

Again we proceed up a desperate steep shoulder of the hill. 
When we reach the top a glorious view meets the eye. For a 
minute we stop and rest to drink in the pleasure of the situation. 
Donald points out to me the historic peaks of many famous 
forests. In the far distance we can see the blue hills of Skyc, 
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and even the great Atlantic itself glistening in the sunlight. 
The delight of such a view on such a day is indescribable. 
There is not too much time, however, to waste in admiring the 
scene, and now we have to proceed more cautiously. Suddenly 
we are obliged to lie down flat and unfortunately in the wettest 
spot imaginable. 

Our quick movement is caused by the appearance of an old 
hind who considerably resents our intrusion. I have often seen 
a hind stare for a long time, but I never saw one so determined 


BREATHING HIS LAST 


‘to make us out,’ with those great ears pricked, perfectly motion- 
less, gazing as if her life depends upon it. Perhaps, indeed, 
she thinks it does, or at any rate that of her antlered lord, who 
we trust is feeding quietly on beyond. It is touch and go which 
way she will turn. Suddenly, with a loud bark, she is down 
into the corry below, and we breathe again. 

On we stumble to the next shoulder, on the other side of 
which we expect to see the stags, and we are not disappointed. 
There they are all lying down. Donald points me out my 
beast and here we remain waiting the stag’s pleasure to rise 
from his siesta, ensconced as he is in a bed of heather. We 
notice to our horror that the wind is beginning to play us false. 
There is nothing for it but to start a crawl in full view. Suddenly 
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A MINUTE INSPECTION 


up go all their heads, in a second they are all standing, but 


THE FALLEN MONARCH 


during that second I seize the rifle from Donald’s trembling 
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hand, and although the stag is not presenting a good broadside 
shot, I fire. He rolls over, but is up again in a minute. He 
cannot, however, keep up with the rest of the herd, so betakes 
himself as quick as his wound will allow him down into the 
corry below. Donald shouts to the gillie to rush down and 
head him off from the big burn which runs over its stony 
causeway below us. He just reaches the river in time. There 


‘THE FINAL RITES’ 


stands the wounded beast defiant, contemplating a charge at 
the gillie. 

By this time we are close up to him and see that he is hit 
high up in the foreleg. Presently he lies down, but at our 
approach is up again and warns us with a vicious sweep of his 
horn that there is life in him yet. But he loses strength every 
minute, and it is now a piteous sight to see his eyes starting 
from his head with exhaustion and pain. Once more he gets 
up with a look of defiance and again confronts us, then he falls 
never to rise again. A minute inspection of the fallen monarch 
shows us. that he is a fine beast with the velvet still on his horn. 
He has got a ‘grand body’ as Donald expresses it and will 
make a fine show in my host’s larder. The final rites I do 
not consider it my duty to attend, so having eaten a late lunch, 
for it is already getting dusk, I scramble down to the pathway 
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and retrace my steps to the stalker’s house, where I find my 
pony. 
What a pleasant ride home it is up the glen in the twilight, 
the great black hills rising on all sides! What pleasant thoughts 
fill your mind as you return home to the lodge, priding yourself. 
on a real good day’s sport ! 

The memory of such a day as this is ever filled with delight, 


A LAST LOOK 


and it cannot fail to brighten our thoughts when we reach that 
time of life when, as Mr. Grimble so aptly describes it ‘anno 
domini may have you in his clutches, when the hill may no 
longer be climbed, when the spy-glass and rifle have ceased to 
do active service, and are kept but to be looked at.’ 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, iricluding Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The first prize has been awarded to Mr. Edward Cadogan, 
whose photographs appear in this number. 

Creditable work has also-been received from Mrs. Delves 
Broughton, Messrs. G. Christopher Davies and R. Goodfellow, 
Miss Mabel M. Thomson, and others, to whom drawings have 
been sent. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I AM writing the day after the sale of Flying Fox, excitement 
about which will, of course, have considerably diminished before 
these Notes appear. It is always rash to endeavour to foretell 
the future, but it really does seem improbable that the sum of 
37,500 guineas, paid for him, will ever be exceeded. We used 
to think that enormous prices were reached at some of the 
Newmarket yearling sales a few seasons ago. Quite a sensation 
was created by the sum paid for Lady Stamford’s five Barcaldine 
colts and fillies, 5670 guineas; and the Blankney totals made 
on the Thursdays of the First July used to be spoken of with 
awe. Five yearlings on one occasion made 4480 guineas; the 
season before nine had totalled up to exactly 10,000 guineas. 
Later on there were the much bigger sales of La Fléche for 
5500 guineas and of Childwick for 6000; for older horses 
20,000 had been given and more offered ; but the events of 
March 8 this year throw everything else into the shade. Thirty- 
seven thousand five hundred guineas is £40,000 less only £625. 
I am not an expert at figures, but it would be rather interesting 
to know how much a pound this comes to—certainly horse flesh 
has never been sold at such a price before, and as just suggested, 
1 don’t suppose it ever will be again. 


It is very unfortunate that the horse should have been 
bought by a foreigner, and that, as I suppose we must assume, 
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his services will not be obtainable for England. M. Blanc can 
afford these luxuries, and I suppose he will keep the horse 
strictly for himself as the owner of Le Sancy keeps that sire ; 
for it is quite impossible to obtain a nomination to this good 
grey. It had been hoped that the present Duke of Westminster 
would not have let the horse go, and the hope seemed reasonable 
because it can be made out that his value is quite what was given 
for him. Commenting on the sale last month I wrote: ‘1 will 
not go into figures to show how I calculate the worth of Flying 
Fox, even with the drawback of a heavy insurance on him, but 
I fully expect him to fetch over 30,000 guineas,’ so I need not 
say that I was not surprised at the result. Such a horse ought 
to be at such a stud as Eaton, and the French, who have well 
held their own against us for a good many years past, are likely 
to do so still more decisively by the aid of Flying Fox if all goes 
well with him. Sad as it is that he should be expatriated, I 
believe M. Blanc to be a good sportsman, and I am not sure 
that the horse may not be more satisfactorily placed with him 
than he would have been if bought by a commercial syndicate, as 
was once threatened, consisting of wealthy Richard, plutocratic 
Thomas, and opulent Henry. 


What was Flying Fox worth exactly a year ago? It is 
rather curious to reflect on this in the face of the £40,000 he 
so lately made. He had won the Criterion Plate at the 
Newmarket October meeting, but his superiority to St. Gris 
was estimated as so slight that, meeting as they did at even 
weights, 2 to 1 was laid against the son of Orme and Vampire 
and 11 to 4 against Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt. This 
looks a desperately long way from £40,000; and yet the 
odds seemed perfectly justified, for in the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton St. Gris, 9 st. 5 Ib., had beaten Flying Fox, 
9g st. 10 lb., a short head, with Fascination, g st. 7 lb., only three- 


’ quarters of a length behind ; and a week later Caiman, g st., 


had beaten Flying Fox, g st. 3 lb., a length and a half in the 
Middle Park Plate. Previously, at Stockbridge, Flying Fox, 
g st. 5 lb., finished only one length in front of No Trumps, 
8 st. 8 lb., and though the Kingsclere horse won easily, that 
was only 8 lbs. more than weight for age. When he made his 
first appearance in the New Stakes at Ascot, again, Musa was 
only three-quarters of a length behind him, and the finish was 
vigorously fought out. 
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There was certainly nothing wonderful about all this, but 
between two and three years old there is no doubt that Flying 
Fox made wonderful improvement, and moreover he continued 
to improve throughout the year, for, in the St. Leger, though it 
has been urged that he had nothing to beat, one of the ‘ nothings’ - 
was Caiman aforesaid, about whom very shrewd people were 
content to take 4 to 1, and another nothing was Scintillant, 
who after all was not such a bad horse when he gave his 
running, as he did at Doncaster. Before this Note is published 
we shall perhaps know whether M. Blanc proposes to run him 
in the Ascot Cup and also whether Mornington Cannon will be 
available ; for it is just possible that if the colt were ridden bya 
jockey who did not understand him the result might be a little 
startling. How Flying Fox goes when he is once set going we 
all know, but it is impossible to forget his mule-like behaviour 
on more than one occasion—at Doncaster for example. I 
believe, also, it is true that sometimes he declined to move at 
exercise on his own Downs ; so that if M. Blanc intends to win 
the Cup it seems very desirable that he should secure the jockey 
who knows him. 


Flat racing will have begun before this number is published, 
and discussion will be rife as to the animal whose name is likely 
to follow that of Flying Fox in the list of Two Thousand Guineas 
and Derby winners. Has any of the present three-year-olds, 
one wonders, come on as Flying Fox did? Of course, on 
form, Democrat, Diamond Jubilee, and Forfarshire ‘ stand out,’ 
and I suppose if there were any betting, bookmakers would want 
to take a shade of odds on these three against the field. It will 
not surprise me, however, if in the course of the next few weeks 
some other animals are much talked about. There did not 
seem to be great room for improvement in Democrat. Diamond 
Jubilee’s performances do not look remarkable when they are 
analysed, for in six attempts he only won a single race, and 
that by the shortest of short heads, from Paigle, to whom he 
was giving no more than 3 lb., and the chance of his ugly 
disposition asserting itself is not to be disregarded, charming as 
are the stories of his placid and equable behaviour at home. 
Forfarshire is considered not a little flash by good judges, and 
there is always the doubt as to whether he will stay, a doubt 

‘which extends to all three-year-olds at the beginning of the 
season. I well remember how it was asserted a few years ago 
that there could be no sort of doubt in this respect about 
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Le Nord, because of the style in which he had won the Dew- 
hurst Plate over the severe seven furlongs of the Rowley Mile ; 
but next year Le Nord showed that there was no doubt about - 
his staying from the opposite point of view—a mile was quite 
his limit. At this time of year, however, the subject of the 
three-year-olds is not ripe for discussion. 


The Grand National will be run just about the time that 
this number appears. Possibly the race will be over, but 
in any case so much is likely to happen during the next few 
critical weeks that it would be useless now to go into the 
subject, and if I were to say I thought 12 st. rather more than 
Hidden Mystery was likely to carry with success, it might have 
been proved that my judgment was wrong. I write on the 
eve of the National Hunt Steeplechase, with regard to which 
event it may be said that the conditions really appear 
ridiculous, and surely before it comes round again they might 
be re-considered by the National Hunt Committee? I happen 
to know that several of these gentlemen cordially agree with 
my view. The race, as readers are probably aware, is ‘for 
horses of all denominations that at the time of starting have 
never won any steeplechase or hurdle race or any description 
of flat race,’ and whilst these conditions exist it is not in the 
least likely that good animals will be attracted, for the simple 
reason that owners will not keep them on the off-chance. One 
or two good horses, that for some reason or another have never 
won a race, may be included in the entry, but what is the good 
of collecting a field in which the qualification of the greater 
number is that they have been consistently beaten? I have 
asked some of my friends on the Committee why the conditions 
are retained, and gather that it is because one or two good 
old sportsmen, who do not realise how (perhaps unfortunately) 
times have changed, obstructively reply, when the question is 
broached, that the conditions always have been those which 
still exist, and that a good many years ago there were some 
interesting races. There may have been. It is a tradition of 
the event that Baron Rothschild was as anxious to win this race 
in 1870 as he was to win the Derby, and that the present 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Minto, who thirty years 
ago used to ride a great deal under the name of ‘ Mr. Rolly,’ 
devoted himself for weeks to the task of riding Ledburn in his 
exercise at Mentmore with a view to winning—which he failed 
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to do, not only because Mr. J. M. Richardson and Schiedam 
were in the way, but because the horse ran badly all through 
the struggle. Nothing of that sort happens now, and it would 


be an excellent thing if before another year comes round the 
National Hunt Committee invented a more reasonable race. 


A correspondent who evidently knows what he is saying 
very kindly writes to me : ‘On page 257 of the March number 
of the Badminton Magazine, you write that “no horse ever won 
the great Liverpool race the first time he essayed that severe 
task” before Voluptuary. Alcibiade, 5 years, 11 st. 5 lb., had 
never started in a steeplechase before he won the Liverpool in 
1865. His owner, the late Mr. Angell, had, however, two 
good horses in his stable, Bridegroom and Queensferry, at the 
time—and some good friends too, for four of them won 
£29,700 on the race, and the horse even then started at 
twenty to one.’ This is a very interesting little fact, and I 
thank my correspondent. 


Lord Granby’s article on previous pages will doubtless, now 
that guns and cartridge cases are put by, set men who shoot to 
the pleasant task of recalling good days. One of the puzzles 
with regard to sport is why an average shot sometimes finds 
that he can hardly miss and at other times that he can hit 
nothing. Of course, one may be out of sorts, some functional 
derangement may interfere with the keenness of the eye or the 
steadiness of the hand, nerves have a great deal to answer for ; 
but not seldom a man goes out feeling thoroughly fit and well, 
and yet blazes off time after time—just the sort of shots at which 
he fancies himself—I would not say without touching a feather, 
but with a melancholy proportion of cartridges to kills ; a good 
many of the birds he hits, moreover, being not knocked over in 
clean, good style, but wounded so that they flutter down and 
kick, or run, or do something that makes him feel very uncom- 
fortable. Sometimes one stands back in the second line where 
the birds come high and fast, and it seems impossible to miss. 
Up goes the gun, down comes the bird, dead before it reaches 
the ground, and lies motionless ; or you may be in what has 
struck you as rather a bad position partridge driving, and yet 
time after time the little brown birds ‘ fly into it,’ you get two or 
three you have hardly hoped for, and few escape. If it were 
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merely a question of whether one felt really well or not, the 
thing would be simple; but I fancy the experience I have 
described affects all but the little knot of practically infallible 
shots, such men as Lord de Grey, Lord Walsingham, Mr. A. 
Stuart Wortley, and a very few others whose accuracy is almost 
machine-like. And even some of these are not always at their 
best. 


1 want to say a word to readers who are also contributors. 
About December I frequently get articles accompanied by letters 
saying that ‘now when skating seems likely to be possible’ a 
paper on such and such a subject may be acceptable, or in the 
middle of April a little essay reaches me with a note from the 
author remarking that ‘the cricket season being at hand’ he has 
written something which he thinks would be seasonable. As a 
matter of fact the greater part of the contents of each number 
is necessarily decided upon at least some three months in 
advance, and this for the reason that artists and engravers must 
have sufficient time allowed them to do their work in. Before 
the middle of each month the next number is invariably in the 
printer’s hands ; the last pages containing these Notes cannot 
be squeezed in after the 11th or 12th, so that a ‘seasonable’ 
article cannot appear at a seasonable time unless it reaches me 
a good many weeks before the date at which the author desires 
it to be published. 
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